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This is Hilda Horn 


First Member of the Earn-Your-Own Club 


Hilda is a Girl 
Scout in Troop 1, 
Holyoke, Mass., 
who is earning 
money by securing 
subscriptions to 
“The cAmerican 


Girl” 


How Hilda is Working 


Here is her letter to the Editor 


DEAR EpITOR—I am very much in- 
terested in the new system of getting 
subscriptions to THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
When I heard of this new plan, I im- 
mediately set out to find more sub- 
scribers. As many of our Scouts re- 
ceive this magazine, I went to the mem- 
bers of our Council and showed them 
the sample copies you sent me. They 
were all very much interested in it and 
wanted to subscribe. 

The money which we get for each 


Write Today 


To find out how much you can earn and just what 


our plan is. Address 


Earn-Your-Own Club 
The American Girl 


189 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 





—_—<—— = — CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY 


Hilda secured 
fourteen subscrip- 
tions in one and 
a half weeks. 
What she did, you 
can do today 


subscription is to be given toward the 
expenses of sending Scouts to Boston for 
the State Conference. 

I will continue to get more subscribers 
for I know there are many Girl Scouts 
in Holyoke who would enjoy this maga- 
zine and who do not realize how ex- 
citing the stories are and how interesting 
it is to hear from other Scouts in the 
Scribes’ Corner. 


Wlde- Horw 


I wish to find out more about your plan. Please 
tell me how I can become a special American Girl 


Representative and earn my own money. 






























































Roadways 


By JOHN MASEFIELD 


One road leads to London, 
One road runs to Wales, 
My road leads me seawards 

To the white dipping sails. 


One road leads to the river, 
As it goes singing slow; 

My road leads to shipping, 
Where the bronzed sailors go. 


Leads me, lures me, calls me 
To salt green tossing sea; 

A road without earth’s road-dust 
Is the right road for me. 


A wet road heaving, shining, 
And wild with seagull’s cries, 

A mad salt sea-wind blowing 
The salt spray in my eyes. 


My road calls me, lures me 
West, east, south, and north; 

Most roads lead men homewards, 
My road leads me forth 


To add more miles to the tally 
Of grey miles left behind, 

In quest of that one beauty 
God put me here to find. 


From his book “Collected Poems’’ 























Shielding Polly as best he could, Val strained his eyes ta find something in the swirling, blinding sand 
to give him a sense of direction 


The Clam Boy 


The story of a “Guv’nor’s” daughter with an understanding 
heart and a Cape Cod boy who was unafraid 


By JANE ABBOTT 


Illustrations by AGNES C. LEHMAN 


FF with you, you Val Lewis! You don’t s’pose 
' folks like a Guv’nor’s wife and daughter want 


a clam boy ’round, do you? When they know 
who you be, too—” 

The voice, sharp-edged as a knife, pierced the holly- 
hock hedge and fell, with crushing significance, upon the 
ears of a tallish lad busily engaged raking the sand which 
skirted the shingled cottage behind the hollyhocks. 

Instantly he straightened and threw back his head 
angrily, his shock of red hair tossing away from a brow 
finely moulded and of girlish whiteness. His teeth came 
together with a sharp click and into his blue eyes flashed 
a hot fury. He dropped the rake and stamped one bare 
foot in the sand. 

“Tell her! Go "head and tell her, you—you—Just 
tell her right off! Don’t wait a minute—” he shouted 
toward the kitchen. Then, throwing out one arm as 
though to ward off something that might hurt, he bulted 
through the scrap of a garden behind the cottage, past 
the little wooden gate, which he slammed behind him, 
into the street. 


There, of necessity, he had to compose himself, which 
he did so quickly as to be able to nod nonchalantly to a 
passing boy. To avoid any conversation he broke into a 
quick run, his bare feet kicking up a little cloud of black- 
ish sand. He’d never betrayed to any one yet that he 
cared and he wasn’t going to begin by letting that half- 
Portugee Tommy see, not muchy! 

Approaching the more frequented stretch of the narrow 
street that ran like a slender, soiled ribbon through the 
quaint town, he slipped between two houses and struck 
down to the narrow beach. ‘There he stopped and drew 
a long breath that ended in a sob. 

But a merry voice broke across his refuge. Turning, 
he faced the very two people whom, at that moment, he 
most dreaded to see. 

“Aren’t you Val Lewis, the clam boy?” the silver-bell 
voice demanded. Its owner, a slender girl in a sailor’s 
blouse, jumped from the keel of an overturned dory and 
approached him. “I’m so glad you came just now. Won't 
you stay and. give mother and me a lesson on Cape Cod? 
There’s so much we want to know and we're ashamed 
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to let people see how ignor- 
ant we are. We've bought 
these books but we simply 
can’t read them all at once 
—not even a page, on a 
day like this. Please, will 
you?” 

Something like stars 
danced before the boy’s 
eyes, shivers ran up and 
down his spine, his bare 
feet, scratched and bruised 
and dirty, assumed elephan- 
tine proportions, likewise 
his red hands. A dozen 
knots tied his tongue and a 
hot flush crept up over his 
tanned cheeks to the edge 
of a tumbled hair. But he 
didn’t mind her calling him 
a clam boy, though he usually fought with 
any one, big or small, who did. 

The older woman in the dory smilingly 
added her plea. ‘Polly told me about you 
and that you said you’d take us clamming. 
I’m ashamed to confess that I’ve never seen 
a clam in its natural state. You natives 
should pity us inlanders. Polly’s quite 
right. We need a lesson on ‘Cape Cod.’ 
Won't you sit down here with us and tell 
us some things we ought to know?” She 
motioned to the bleached dory. Polly had 
gone back to her perch from which she 
invited him with eyes as blue and sparkly 
as the water behind them. 

A great many thoughts raced through 
the boy’s mind. Widow Smith would “tell” 
Mrs. Daring as soon as she reached home, 
but if he could detain Mrs. Daring and Polly 
here on the beach in the shadow of Cap’n 
Todd’s wharf until tide came in, well, it’d 
be much longer before they’d know. Polly’s 
mother’s voice made him think of what he remembered 
of his own mother, which wasn’t much more than a 
song, and Polly was the prettiest girl he’d ever seen and 
a “Guv’nor’s” daughter, and smiled straight at him, which 
of course she wouldn’t do after she’d heard Widow 
Smith’s story. So he gulped and sat down on the dory 
at its stern and indicated by a sheepish grin that he was 
at their command. 

Yes, he’d lived on the Cape all his life. Yes, right 
there at Provincetown. Yes, his mother was dead and 
he lived with his father, ’tother end of town, back. Yes, 
it was great to grow up right by the sea. Yes, it was raw 
in winter—snow wasn’t as bad as the sand, but he guessed 
he was used to it, he didn’t mind it. 

Having given these facts gingerly concerning himself, 
he expanded upon life on the Cape in general. With a 
native’s pride he narrated one tale after another, some 
purely legendary, some so recent as to have come under 
his own observation; quaint stories he told of the early 
life in the town, upon which every child (even a Lewis) 
is raised, accounts of seafaring adventures, of the hard- 
ships of the men who sailed away around the end of land 
off to the fishing banks or down the coast or to foreign 
waters, of the strange ships that sometimes anchored in 
the shelter of their harbor, strange ships with strange 
cargoes—one, not so many years ago, said to be a p’rate! 
He told of the old Cape families, whose men had followed 












the sea and whose women 
had trimmed the lamps at 
home for generation after 
generation. 

The morning sun crept 
up over Cap’n Todd's fish 
house and burned Polly’s 
neck. The sea took on a 
more dazzling blue. ‘The 
tide crept slowly toward 
the old dory. 

When Mrs. Daring gave 
a sudden glance at her 
wrist, Val straightened. 
“Guess it’s "bout time I 
moved along,” he exclaim- 
ed regretfully. 

“Well, we'll talk some 
more another time, Val. 
It’s been delightfully inter- 
esting. 1 suppose you're 
very proud of being a na- 
tive here—everybody who 


With eyes as 
blue and spark- 


ly as the water 


behind them, _ belongs here seems to be. 
Polly invited ‘That’s something we don’t 
Val to take always find where I come 


them out in his from. Don’t forget you're 
bleached dory going to take us clam- 
ming!” 
= Val stood still and watched them as they 


hurried down the narrow beach, Polly as 
tall as her mother and her mother as girlish 
as Polly. He drew a long breath. How 
nice and friendly they’d been. Mrs. Dar- 
ing’s voice—he wondered if maybe she didn’t 
even know that song he remembered. And Polly, 
so jolly and pretty and eager. Would he take them clam- 
ming! Well, rather. And maybe—But here he stopped 
short, a sullen despair settling over his rosy thought. 
Of course she wouldn’t go out in his dory, after she énew. 
No girls ever would, or boys either, for that matter. 

“Munmsey, isn’t he a nice boy?” Polly was at that 
moment demanding. ‘“He’s so different. And he’s nice 
in spite of his clothes. Anyway, if he were dressed like 
all the other boys I know, he wouldn’t fit in with the 
blue sea and the old wharf and the gray shingles every- 
where and his stories, would he? Weren’t his stories 
thrilling? He made them sound so simple and brave. 
He didn’t say much about himself but I dare say he 
belongs to one of those fine old seafaring families and 
just clams for fun. I hope we'll be good friends and 
he’ll let me tag along when he’s doing jolly things. It 
must be wonderful to really live in a place like this!” 

Provincetown, accustomed though it was to tourists 
and summer people, had stirred to the news that a Guv’- 
nor’s wife and daughter were to occupy old Josiah 
Clarke’s cottage behind the hollyhocks. Josiah had com- 
manded Cap’n Jim Smith’s widow and her daughter Annie 
to do the housework and had pressed them into the 
immediate service of making the cottage ship-shape for the 
“big folks.” And because he had met young Val Lewis 
outside the gate he had set him to trimming the paths and 
raking the sand about the place. 

It had been while at this task that young Val, as ex- 
cited as any over a Guv’nor’s wife, had first glimpsed at 
Polly, the Guv’nor’s daughter, and her mother. He had 
helped carry in their bags. The Guv’nor’s wife had smiled 
at him and Polly’s glance, as it swept the cottage, and 
(Continued on page 32) 












































“Get the money? That I did not! The Tory Traitor!” 
cried Grandfather Donne 


The Story so far: 
Gu! BREAKFASTS DONNE, fourteen years 


old, flees from the Hessians and, riding on top 

of a wagonload of her mother’s most valued pos- 
sessions, comes to stay with her Grandmother and Grand- 
father Donne. Her grandfather is a loyal follower of 
General George Washington and Susan loves to hear 
him tell of his adventures in outwitting the enemy. She 
is not quite happy at school, however, because the boys 
and girls laugh at her name. Nor do she and her grand- 
parents ever know when the dreaded Hessians may be 
upon them. 

It is at such a time of anxiety that Grandfather Donne 
unsuccessfully tries to collect money owed him by Master 
Allen, a rich neighbor who has remained loyal to the 
King. And it is at such a moment that Cyrus Midden 
brings news of Susan’s Uncle Ira, with the Colonial 
forces on the Delaware River. 


II 


For a moment there was silence in the room as if 
all dreaded to ask for the news that was so evidently bad. 

Susan Breakfasts it was who first found voice. 

“Did’st see Uncle Ira of late?” she asked. “Was he 
well ?” 

Again there was a silence, and it was plain that Cyrus 
was hunting for words, when Mistress Donne, unable 
longer to bear the anxiety, gave a low cry, “’Tis Ira,” 
she wailed. “My son is dead!” 

Ira was her youngest child, the only one unmarried, 
who was serving his country under Commodore Seymour 


A Patriot Maid 


Would you, a Girl Scout, have done as 
Susan Breakfasts did in this, the second 
installment, of 


our thrilling Colonial 


sertal, written especially for us? 


By EMILIE BENSON and 
ALDEN ARTHUR KNIPE 


Illustrations by EDITH BALLINGER PRICE 


with his fleet of row-galleys and gondolas on the 
Delaware River. 

“Nay, nay, Mistress Donne, Ira is not dead 
nor like to die if you come quickly to his rescue 
and save him from the hospital,” Cyrus said 
soothingly. 

“Give us the truth of it, lad, nor try to 
spare us,” Ira’s father suggested. “The boy is 
wounded ?” 

“Nay, not even wounded,” Cyrus declared. 
“We were felling trees to make some large 
rafts that were needed, and a tree fell on Ira. 
That's all.” 

It seemed to Susan Breakfasts quite enough when she 
heard that both her young uncle’s legs were crushed and 
the bones broken. The surgeon had talked of amputation, 
which Ira had steadfastly refused to submit to, declaring 
that if his mother could but be brought to him he had 
seen her cure worse hurts before and was sure she could 
heal his injuries without such a sacrifice. In the end, 
despairing of making his patient listen to reason, Doctor 
Blake had sent Cyrus to fetch the mother Ira longed for, 
and now that she knew the worst she aswas brave to meet 
it. 
“T’ll be ready to go within the hour,” Mistress Donne 
told Cyrus, as she began quietly and methodically to set 
about her preparations. “We'll take the red cart and the 
pair of young grays. They are in fine fettle and will 
endure the journey well. With two mattresses and plenty 
of pillows and coverlets we should be able to make the 
lad comfortable on the way home.” 

“You did not say where we are to find him?” Grand- 
father Donne queried, his mind busy with every detail 
of the expedition. 

“You are to go to Doctor Blake’s own house in Burl- 
ington, and we will bring Ira to you by way of Dunk’s 
Ferry. He lies at present at a farmer’s below Bristol.” 

“Burlington?” wailed Ira’s mother. “All that long 
way from here? And what in pity’s name am I going 
to do with our girl?” 

It was Susan Breakfasts upon whom her eye had lit. 
In her sudden anxiety she had not thought of her be- 
fore, yet the problem was a very real one, for it was 
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plain that Mistress Donne alone could not drive the cart 
and take care of the injured lad on such a journey, on 
roads soft from frosts and streams swelled by spring 
freshets. Her husband must go with her and there was 
no saying how soon they could get back. 

In an instant all the alternatives presented themselves. 
To send the girl home to her mother was out of the ques- 
tion. Their nearest neighbors, in possible expectation of 
spring raids by the enemy, had quietly packed up and 
moved away. A number of Susan Breakfasts’ school 
mates came from cots so humble, and so overcrowded, 
that it seemed unwise to suggest their parents taking 
her in. 

There remained the Allens and Grandmother Donne 
at once suggested them. 

Now it happened that Alexander Allen, the son of 
that house, was the most dreaded of Susan’s tormentors 
at school and she cried out at once in protest, “Oh, I 
beg you do not make me go there. I—I do not like the 
Allens.” 

‘This is no time for whims, Susan Breakfasts,”’ Grand- 
mother said sternly. “We must make some disposition of 
thee and be off.” 

“Why may I not stay here?” Susan Breakfasts asked. 
“There’s food a-plenty, and if I go away who will feed 
the chickens and milk Daisy? And wee Tabby would 
starve to death, too.” She hugged the kitten tightly to 
her as she spoke and was rewarded by a scratch across 
her arm which, in her anxiety, she never noted. 

Her grandmother and grandfather exchanged question- 
ing glances. 

“She is too small,” he said briefly. 
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Susan Breakfasts was left alone 


“Thinkest thou she could do it?” Grandmother asked. 
“After all she is fourteen years old, and it would remove 
all difficulties.” 

“IT could! I could!” Susan Breakfasts insisted. “Often 
have I milked Daisy and fed the chickens for sport. I 
may be small but I am very lusty for all I don’t look it.” 

“You never carried the full milk pails,” her grand- 
father reminded her gently. “Nor is it right that you 
should, even could you stir one.” 

“T shall not need to try,” Susan Breakfasts explained. 
“When a pail is part full I shall take it away and use 
another and Daisy is a very gentle mooley cow. Tis 
not as if I had a frisky creature like Blacky to deal with.” 

“Thank fortune, Blacky is dry.” Grandmother re- 
marked, and it was plain she was considering the situa- 
tion. After all the girl should be safe and the beasts 
did make a complication unless Susan Breakfasts were 
taken at her word; for, while the Allens could scarce 
refuse to play the part of good neighbors so far as to 
house her in such need, John Allen was a man who held 
work to be beneath him, hiring others to labor for him, 
and being now an avowed Tory, naught was to be ex- 
pected from his friendship or good will, as in truth had 
been proven once that day. 

“I’m going to ride to Allen’s again,” Grandfather an- 
nounced abruptly, at which Susan Breakfasts began to 
cry. But he hastened off to saddle his horse without 
heeding her, although formerly it would have grieved 
him sorely to see her weep. 

Mistress Donne gazed at her granddaughter in silence, 
then she went out of the door after her husband to have 
a word with him in private. 

Cyrus Midden, thus left to his own resources, watched 
Susan Breakfasts curiously for a moment or two, noting 
the efforts she made to stifle the sobs that shook 
her childish 


frame. 










“Art not 
. afraid to be 
left here 
alone?” he 
asked at 
last. 
“A y e,” 
Susan 
B rea k- 


fasts answered. “I’m 
sore frighted, but not so 
frighted as I am of going 
to Allens’. Phoebe is a 
haughty miss; yet I dread 
more that Alexander will 
make up a mort of rhymes 
about me now, whether I’m let 
stay to feed the animals or not.” 

Young Cyrus would have in- 
quired further into the strange 
childish difficulty had not Mis- 
tress Donne returned. 

“Give over thy tears,” she said 
shortly, “‘and help me pack. There’s 
work for more than one pair of hands 
today, and thy grandfather hath gone 
to have another try for his money.” She 
turned away from the girl to explain to 
Midden the use this was to be put to. 

“Then I’m to stay here?” Susan Breakfasts 

(Centinued on page 38) 





Hail, Girl Scouts! 


Being the adventures of an English 
Guider in our own Camp Andrée 





By D. C. MOORE 





At the Big Camp 


Andrée 


y Dariinc Mum: 
I have had my first bunch of letters from 
you so you can imagine I am feeling particularly 


blissful. Adding to that, I have been on my first hike. 
As a matter of fact, it wasn’t a very hikey hike. Low 
be it whispered, we only went half a mile and even then 
the lorry brought along our junk. However, it was loads 
of fun and the spot we chose was romance itself. 

Two patrols went and we bivouacked in different en- 
campments. Ours sloped down to the south-east and we 
picked a place where we could see Scorpio and 
Aquilla rising. We (the Cedar Waxwings) cooked 
Spanish omelet and “cheese dreams,” these surely the 
most delectable of all hiking fare. We baked bananas 
filled with marshmallows and marshmallows without 
the bananas. Then we foregathered with the “Aphids” 
whose motto is “Better luck in the fall” and had a real 
Scouty camp-fire—yarns, songs, more yarns, 
and Taps. 

By this time, we'd quite forgotten we 
were not a hundred miles from camp, until 
at six-thirty a.m. we were rudely torn from 
our first sleep by the sound of the camp 
bugles. And we had been fondly imagining 
that we had perfect hours left to sleep! 
However, all the morg time for the hun- 
dred-and-one jolly things we wanted to do. 





I stationed 
myself at the stream and there I saw Mr. Fox quenching 
his early morning thirst and heard, in the distance, his 
wife barking loudly for him. Also, the recent presence of 
a skunk family was distinctly in evidence, both my eyes 


and nose told me that! We made some fine casts of their 
tracks with plaster of paris. 

We returned to camp trying to look as though we'd 
come at least a dozen miles and singing, to the tune of 
“Every Girl Guide Loves an Irish Stew”: 


Every Girl Scout loves an overnight hike, 
Sleeping outdoors is her great delight, 
In the morning, hear the Camp Chief say, 


“STRAP PACKS TO BACKS. Hike for all day!” 


We had “Uncle Ben- 
ny” and his snakes. Imagine us all gathered around the 
famous Scout Master and his treasures, the latter neatly 
coiled in their respective pillow cases, ready te be ex- 
hibited to and handled by a hundred intrepid (?) leaders. 
The snakes were all quite harmless and you should have 
seen them winding themselves around us. 


Yesterday we had a great treat. 
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Then there was a pause. And Uncle Benny proudly 
drew forth his copperhead and his rattler, The rattler 
didn’t ‘arf rattle but the circle widened perceptibly. Some 
of us gloated and some of us blanched. But each year, 
they tell me, the blanchers become hardened and each 
year come a little more closely to Uncle Benny and his 
pets. 

I think this idea is typical of our Camp Chief, Mrs. 
Rippin. Little by little, those girls are losing that in- 
stinctive fear of “sarpints” and at the same time they are 
learning to practice great self-control and will power. 
Cheers for the Girl Scouts and all they are doing! 


Later 


I haven’t told you very much of what we do, during 
the day. As there are so many of us, we are divided 
into three troops. In each troop we specialize in a differ- 
ent branch of Scouting and you may just guess I’m with 
the wild and wooly Campers. We cook two of our meals 
each day in our own encampments and needless to say 
have loads of fun doing it. 

I live in a dear little “Counselor’s” tent, pitched on 
top of a hill which is literally covered with 

wild strawberries and I am a serious rival 
to the berry-eating birds! Yesterday we gave 
a tea-party to the rest of the camp and every 
single guest received the loveliest buttonhole 
of strawberries. 

Early morning Color Ceremony is lovely 
and I wish you could see it. We wear hats 
and roll down our sleeves and go up a steep hill 
to a colored place lying fresh and dew-laden in 
the early morning sunshine. It looks so pictur- 
esque to see the girls winding up through the 
green trees. 

After breakfast, there are Kamp Kapers and 
what-not to be done. And I can assure you the 
camp is as spotless and shining as one of our 
Tenderfoot pins. From ten to twelve, there is 
instruction of various kinds and it really is won- 
derful. 

I'd like to attend, for instance, the session on 
Water Front Protection and see the American 
Red Cross expert pretending to be a sabre-toothed 
tiger or the first man trying to swim so as to 
escape aforesaid tiger! She (the lady Red Cross 
expert!) goes through the whole evolution of 
swimming and I get so thrilled that I keep find- 
ing my mouth open! 

Well goodbye, darling mother, I’m 
always thinking about you. 
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Innisfree 


At Camp 
Andree 





Mother dearest: 


Behold me installed in my future home. 
in the woods beyond Big Camp and it ought to be called 


It is away 


Heart’s Desire. But it isn’t because I hadn’t been here 
five minutes before I realized that it is “Innisfree” in 
the flesh. You remember Yeats’ poem, the Lake Isie of 
Innisfree, don’t you? 


“I will arise and go now, and_go to Innisfree. 

And a small cabin build there, of clay and wattles made; 

Nine bean rows will I have there, and a hive fur the 
honey bee, 

And live alone in the bee loud glade. 


And I will have some peace there, for peace comes drop- 
ping slow, 

From out the veils of the morning to where the cricket 
sings ; 

With midnights all a glimmer and noon a purple glow. 

And evening full of the linnet’s wings. 


I will arise and go now, for always night and 
day, 

I hear lake-waters lapping with low sound by 
the shore, 

As I stand on the roadway or on the pavement 
gray, 

I hear it in the deep heart’s core.” 


Well, our cabin is not made of clay or 
wattles, neither are there bean rows or a hive 
for the honey bee, but it has everything else, an atmosphere 
of great peace and tranquillity and I know it is going 
to be a very happy home for many of the Scouts and me 
this summer. 

The cabin is made of whole logs, dovetailed together 
in the most wonderful way. It has a great stone fire- 
place, a fine bit of work and the appie of the eye of its 
builder (Mr. James Y. Rippin). There is a dear little 
equipment room already fully stocked with axes, saws, 
dixies and what-nots ready for the Pioneers that are to 
be. There is water laid on and a fine cache in the floor, 
so cold that it will obviate the necessity for ice. It is on 
the edge of the forest and is sentineled by a goodly com- 
pany of green birches. These add much to its beauty and 
charm. Beyond is a pleasant apple orchard, chiefly noted 
for its loveliness and its poison ivy. (This is the very 
dickens as contact with its causes awful irritation and spots 
which spread. Apparently, however, lots of people are 
immune and no doubt I shall be.) 

When we first arrived, we found our builder hard at 
work. He had built the whole cabin more or less single- 
handed and has now arrived at the stage cf being able 
to smoke a pipe in quiet and rapt admiration at his own 
handiwork—and we share the admiration, all right! He 
is just what I have always imagined American men to be: 
strong, handy, a marvel with axe or knife, great fun and 
a jolly good sport. 
One of my mem- 
ories of Innisfree 
will always be 
Mr. Rippin, 
wielding a South 
American knife, 





a kind of mammoth razor and the trees falling around 
like nine-pins! 
Later 


I have two patrols of Scouts up here every day now 
and it is just fine to see them sawing and digging away 
for dear life. Sometimes fingers get a bit knocked about 
by an unfriendly hammer or knife and you should just 
see my girls down tools and run for the bottle of iodine. 
We are very hygienic! 

Sometimes wood simply refuses to be split or knots will 
come untied. But it’s dogged as it does and you see set 
determination on each per- 
spiring face. One, Bessie, 
especially, I’d like you to see. 
She is fair and blue-eyed and 
very pretty. And she has 
set her heart on getting her 
Pioneer’s badge. There she 
is working now, several of 
her fingers tied up, her hair 
in her eyes like a Yorkshire terrier and grim endeavor 
on her charming little chin. Who says she won’t get 
that badge? Not I! 

Then when the last of my lambs has gone back to the 
Big Camp, down the dark, silent trail through the tall 
trees, the “Puppy” and I cook our feast and sit down 
in the shade of the dainty grey ladies, our birches. And 
we agree that it’s good to be alive, especially at Innisfree. 


Still at Innisfree 
or The Hollow Tree (as my Scouts call it) 
Dearest Mother: 


Our cry up here is like Thoreau’s, “Simplify, simplify” 
and I wish you were here with us. Every time I come 
back from the sweltering city, I am full of thankfulness 
and joy at the peace and freedom at Innisfree. We have 
such simple, wholesome food. We axe and saw 
(wonderful exercise, this, for the different sets of 
muscles). And all our arrangements are pretty well 
perfect. 

The wash houses are just woodland glades, cleared of 
superflous brush. In one, a pair of hooded warblers 
disport themselves and bid us good morning. Across the 
orchard, there is an ice cold spring and beyond that a 
phebe menage has built its nest. It is protected by a 
great overhanging rock and looks the snuggest place imag- 
inable for rearing a family. 

This morning we had a heavenly bird walk and found 
all sorts of gorgeous things. We rested in a green forest 
where there are hundreds of great straight trees over a 
hundred feet high. We saw hawks’ and herons’ nests, 
waving high up in the branches. We saw also, a lovely 
little oven bird’s nest. She makes it just like an old- 
fashioned Sussex oven, hidden in the grass in a field. 
Two of the young were hatched and two not. Ma acted 
in the most killing way, hunching her back, dropping 
her wings, trailing her tail and never taking her bright, 
anxious eye off us, in case we should approach too near 
to her treasure. 

There is no doubt the 
“creatures” here are very 
cunning and dear and one 
could spend many happy 


months watching them. Our 
nature counselor is splendid 
and would enthuse a stone. 











the Poor Suitcase! 
or Get Them All In 





By BIRDSALL OTIS EDEY 


Being a dashing one act Scout play with at least a dozen laughs guaranteed 


Illustrations by SEDDIE ASPELL 


Caution: by all means, read this first! 


Do not attempt this play unless you know how to laugh. 
Do not give it unless you can deliver serious, gay, mocking 
or tragic lines—they are all in this play. Do not accept 
a part if you are so sensitive as to be hurt when the 
audience laughs at you. They are going to! And du not 
say you will be in it if you object to wearing a strange 
and peculiar costume. The more strange and the more 
peculiar some of these costumes are, the better the play 
is going to be, 


Characters 
A Gir_ Scout TOoTH PASTE 
PAJAMAS FIRE 


Mippy BLouses — three — two WATER Dancers 
khaki—one white FresH AIR 
BLOOMERS—two—one serge— COCOA 
one khaki Box-OF-CANDY 
BATHING SuIT—fwo piece CHOCOLATE CAKE 
SWEATER COFFEE 
RAINCOAT Late Hours 
TOwELs Goop HEALTHY YAWN 
Soap FRIENDLY VOICE (invisible) 


TOOTH BRUSH 


(And if you wish to see what you, yourself, will be like 
as a Towel or a Chocolate Cake, look at the picture above. 
From left to right they are: Late Hours, Cocoa, Cor- 
FEE, CHOCOLATE CAKE, CANDY, BLOOMERS, TOWELS, 
Soap, ToorH BrusH, TootH Paste, Payamas, Girt 
Scour Rarn Coat, SWEATER, BATHING Suit, FREsH 
Air, Mippy Biouses, WATER, and Fire.) 

ScENE: Any girl’s bedroom. There should be some 
clothes on the bed and chairs, a suitcase on the floor, in 
the center of the stage. The suitcase is open. One en- 
trance which may be anywhere on the stage. When the 
curtain goes up, the Girl Scout is discovered counting 
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over her things and checking them with a list in her 
hand. She may take as much time as she likes, as it is 
evident she is engaged in a most important task. She 
may hum a little tune or do any easy stage business. 

Girt Scout. Pajamas, middy blouses, bathing suit, I 
think I have everything, and now to pack them. Where 
are my towels? I wish they could all stand in a row 
and then I could really see if I had them all. (Hunts 
up towel. Then starts to put things in case.) Goodness, 
I'll never get them all in, and it says in the directions, 
no trunks allowed in this camp. 

FRIENDLY Voice. (Who remains a Voice only and 
is never seen. The Voict must therefore speak very dis- 
tinctly.) Must you take them all? 

Girt Scout. Who's speaking? Where, are you? 

FRIENDLY Voice. Everywhere and nowhere, in and 
out, up and down, but you will never see me. What 
do you have to take? 

Girt Scout. I wish I could see you, I feel silly 
talking to the air. Besides I have no time to talk, I have 
to pack. (Tries violently to get everything into the case.) 

Frienpty Voice. Have you a list of the things you 
need ? 

Girt Scout. Yes, of course, I have. But I am al- 
ways losing something, I wish they could stand up. 

FrtenpLy Voice. Why don’t you sit down and read 
your list out loud? I’ll show you how to pack. 

Girt Scout. (Crossly.) How can you show me 
when you aren’t anywhere? Besides, you'll forget some- 
thing. You’ve never been to camp. 

FriENDLY Voice. How do you know I haven’t? 
You read the list off slowly, I’ll collect the things so you 
can see them all. 

Girt Scout. Well, I suppose I might try you as 
well as anything else. (Picks up list, reads.) Pajamas! 
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PayaMas. Here I am, warm and comfortable, close 
fitting and neat, that’s me. Shall I fold up and climb 
in? (Bends over.) 

FRIENDLY VOICE. 
jamas stands right.) 

Giat Scout. What on earth! 

FRIENDLY Voice. Go on reading the list. 

Girt Scout. Mi@dy blouses. (Three middies run 
in, with arms outstretched sidewise, they speak together, 
like clock work.) 

Mippies. How-de-do, here we are! Khaki for every 
day, white for Sundays. See our collars, we won’t run 
in the wash. (They join the others.) 

Girt Scout. Bloomers. (Enter BLOOMERS, one 
khaki, one dark stuff. They move with a shuffling step, 
with faces toward the audience.) 

Bioomers. Khaki for nice days, serge for damp, be 
sure you take us both, you'll need us. 

Girt Scout. I don’t understand what is happening. 
(Pinches herself.) Am I dreaming? 

FRIENDLY Voice. Go on. 

Girt Scout. Bathing suit. (BATHING SuIT runs on, 
followed by TowEts.) 

BATHING Suit. You'll need me for hot afternoons 
and early mornings. And I brought TowE s with me in 
case you had forgotten her. 

Towets. Bath towels, face towels, face cloths and 
(looking around) soap. Where is Soap, I told him to 
keep close behind me. 

FRIENDLY Voice. Here he comes. (Soap comes run- 
ning; he has a tin basin tied around his neck and a tin 
cup dangling from his belt.) 

Soap. I got lost, this is a large house, and when I run 
I get all in a lather. You will surely want me in camp. 
You must be clean, you know, and you certainly can’t be 
clean without Soap—no, sir—ee. 

FRIENDLY Voice. Don’t boast. Go and stand with the 
others. (Soapand TowE s obey.) 

Girt Scout. Sweater, rain- | 


coat. (SWEATER bows rather "SK 5 
hurriedly, starts to step into () 
i 
q 


Wait. Stand aside a little. (Pa- 


suitcase.) 
FRIENDLY VOICE. 
that. 


Don’t do 
Did you think you were 
going to have a 
whole suitcase to 
yourself ? Wait until 
we are all here. 

SwEATER. We 
don’t want her to 
go without us. She’ll : 























bathing, and when 
it rains she will a ZS 
need a RAINCOAT. | 
‘(Sound of music off 
stage, enter FirkE, 
Water, and Fresu 
Air, they dance; i 
afterwards they 


need me cool even- rT ga 1Z 
ings around the al} S3 a Y 
camp-fire, or after \ GZ ZY 





¢ 


stand behind Girt ( 
Scout.) ¢ 

Gir Scout. 
Where do they all 
How 


come from? 









Don’t lock the bag, don’t lock it! 


did they get here? I must be dreaming or crazy. (Picks 
up list, reads.) Tooth paste, tooth brush. (They come on 
holding hands.) 

TooTrH BRUSH ) She will want us in the morning. 

TootH PASTE ) She'll want us, too, at night, 

That girl’d better pack us first, if that girl’d pack up 
right! 

FrieNDLY Voicr. You will be packed soon enough. 
We are almost ready. (Enter Box-or-CaNnpy, and 
CHOCOLATE CAKE, followed by CoFFEE and Cocoa who 
is trying to pull CoFFEE hack from the suitcase.) 

Canpy Box. Don’t lock the bag, don’t lock it. She 
will want us when she gets to camp, and Late Hours, 
too. 

CHocoLaTE Cake. She can’t pack me, I’d squash, but 
she can carry me. She will want to eat me in her tent 
at night, all right, all right. Girls just adore me. 

Girt Scout. (Jumping up.) Goodness gracious, don’t 
let them get in the bag. I could never take them to camp, 
it says in the folder, “No food in your tent.” (Pushes 
them away from suitcase.) 

FriENDLY Voice. I know, but they had to come be- 
cause you thought about them. (Girt Scout looks 
ashamed.) 

Corree. (Wails.) Why did I have to come! They 
won’t let me go to camp. (WATER and Cocoa pull him 
off stage. A loud noise of some one yawning is heard.) 

Girt Scout. What’s that? 

G. H. Yawn. It’s I, Goop HEAttHy Yawn, from 
exercise in the open air, from work in the open air, or the 
Sandman coming. Put out that tired thing on the floor. 
I belong in camp, she doesn’t. She’s nothing but Late 
Hours. 

Late Hours. (Sitting up.) Send that noisy YAWN 


away. I tell you, this girl does want me in camp. 
She won’t want to go to bed with the birds. She has too. 
much pep. 


G. H. Yawn. You don’t know anything about it. 
What do you know about camp, anyway? 

Late Hours. Nasty, noisy thing. I wish I weren’t 
too tired to argue. I’d show—you—a—thing—or—two. 
(Sinks on floor again, but FresH Air, Fire and WATER 
pull her off, returning again.) 

Girt Scout. I’m afraid it is my fault that CorreE 
and Late Hours came. I—I did 
think of them. 

a @ FriENDLY Voice. Of course you 

- thought of them. But don’t be too 

curious about it. They’re easily dis- 
posed of. Now look 
at your list, are they 


all here? (Waves 

y her hand towards 

o> group of Clothes. 

we? GirRL Scout goes 

from one to the: 

other, list in hand.) 

rs 0,# Girt Scout. All 

here, but now I have: 

’ them what am I 

») going to do with them? 

i¢— y FRIENDLY VolcE. Sit down 
a , and I’ll pack them. 

|_y (Girt Scout sits. Stage is 

Th — darkened ; each character turns on: 


bug light, runs up to suitcase,. 
(Continued on page 46) 








Before they go 
on hikes, our 
Brooklyn 
Scouts often 
visit their Mu- 
seum to “find 
out what a 
flower looks 
like, under the 
microscope” 





A Nature Museum for Your Troop 


“Quick, what's this?” A Girl Scout rushed up and—but 
read about it! 


By ANNA BILLINGS GALLUP 
Curator, Children’s Museum, Brooklyn, New York 


Girl Scout camp. No, one not quite like our own, 
last summer. Upon this tent appears the word 
Museum painted in red letters upon a piece of board. 
Now look inside to find—not your own cot with its 
neatly folded blankets and your box-table. No, here is 
a Scout labeling a collection of mushrooms. Several 
others are busy around one big table identifying and 
mounting the ferns, leaves, and grasses brought in today. 
Perched on a rock near this tent, four girls are taking 
a nature test. Tucked away in a corner, sitting on the 
floor with her feet hanging from the tent sits a very 
small Scout deep in the pages of Nature Myths and 
Stories of the Constellations. A legend told by the 
nature counselor last night or to the girls out on the 
trail this morning has touched her imagination and she 
wants to “read more like that.” 

We hear from every direction, “Where is Miss Kair?” 
“I want to know where to find the name of this fern!” 
“Who brought in that toad?” “It’s a Fowler.” “Quick, 
get that net!” “I’ve got a snake. One point more for 
my museum initial!” 

Yes, this brown tent was a real museum. In it was a 
real museum equipment: mounted birds, labeled minerals, 
colored pictures of insects, trees and flowers, bird glasses, 
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Poison to yourself a tent in the middle of a 


magnifiers, insect spreading board and all the nature 
material needed for preserving and labeling collections. 
And the photograph upon page 14 shows you just what 
the Brooklyn Scout Camp Museum in Central Valley 
last summer looked like. 

What I have described for you was only the start of 
the nature museum which the Girl Scouts developed 
there last summer under the direction of the Field 
Secretary for our Museum, Miss Grace Corning Cotton. 
It was the kind of nature museum which can be made 
without doing harm to the face of nature, a most im- 
portant thing for us all to remember. 

Making collections of any and every kind is not to 
be done by the Girl Scout who loves nature and wishes 
to see her lovely things preserved. But the museum de- 
veloped in the Brooklyn camp, under the supervision of 
Miss Cotton who directed the girls in what they might 
safely gather, is the kind which any troop or camp will 
enjoy having. In this camp museum tent, a Girl Scout 
interested in any special object was able to find and to 
identify specimens. 

Four hundred and seventy Brooklyn girls used this 
camp museum during two months while Scouts of the 
neighboring camps of Bronx and Paterson brought their 
treasures for identification. And so happy were these 
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Scouts in their museum, last summer, that upon return- 
ing to their city homes last fall, they asked us whether 
they could not form a Museum Club. We gladly gave 
our consent. So, during the winter, these Girl Scouts 
have been meeting at our Museum once a month and 
have been starting museums of their own in their troop 
rooms, all over Brooklyn. 

One Scout has made a most attractive collection of 
twigs and winter buds of trees, preserved them with 
a coat of shellac, and arranged them neatly on labeled 
charts. This collection won for her troop a banner carry- 
ing the inscription, “Children’s Museum Trees” which 
was offered to competing, Scout troops throughout Brook- 
lyn for the best troop museum. 

We have made many plans for our Scout Museums 
and their nature work. Credit will be given for the 
best collections of all kinds of nature materials properly 
identified and labeled. ‘Troops will be encouraged to 
have their own nature libraries and good sets of pictures 
in connection with their museums. One church troop 
already has a collection including native woods brought 
from Panama by one of their members. A troop in one 
of our schools has begun with an insect collection. The 
Girl Scout house, recently opened, is also building up 
its own very special museum out of the choicest specimens 
contributed from each troop museum. Of course, every 
troop which has a specimen selected for the Girl Scout 
House Museum is very proud, as this is a great honor. 

It is surprising how many interesting things are every- 
where about us. See eyes—Girl Scout seeing eyes—that 
is all that we need to discover them. And to have a 
museum is easy for any troop or camp. The very best 
start of all is to have a nature loving friend like Miss 
Cotton, someone who not only loves the flowers and 
trees and birds but who can also quickly tell you whether 
you may safely add any object to your collection, with- 
out doing harm to the insect or plant world. 

Nature museums of common objects close at hand 
quickly become fascinating. To learn and understand 
all of these will make any Girl Scout an intelligent ob- 
server and an agreeable companion. Leaves of trees, 
twigs, weeds, grasses, pods, dried fruits, minerals, rocks, 
woods, barks, shells and a great many other objects may 
be used for your collections without in any way harming 
Nature. And if, with each specimen which you add to 
your Museum, you study it and come to appreciate its 
place in Nature’s 
plan, a door to real 
enjoyment will be 
opened to you which 
will never be closed, 
as long as you shall 
live. 

I know two collec- 
tors who are arrang- 
ing birds’ feathers 
systematically in or- 
der that they may 
know the feathers 
well enough to be 
able to tell, at sight, 
when they find a 
feather in the fields 
or woods, what bird 
shed it and from what 
part of the body it 
came. ‘These collec- 
tors have been great- 








The Museum Tent at our Central Valley, New York camp where 
our Brooklyn girls had such fun, last summer 
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ly surprised at the number of birds’ feathers which they 
have found, lying on the ground. And this kind of col- 
lection is a good example of one which can be made with- 
out harm to any of Nature’s gifts to us. 

For however enthusiastic you become as a collector, 
bear in mind this important fact that you cannot be a 
good Girl Scout if you diminish perceptibly the supply 
of natural objects and living things around you. A wise 
collector is always a good protector. I am delighted to 
hear that Girl Scouts everywhere are this year to act as 
the special protectors of our wild flowers and ferns. 
Our wild flowers need constant protection. Never gather 
too many flowers of one kind in the same locality, no 
matter how common that kind may appear. Pick the 
rare perennials with care. If roots come up easily when 
you pull them (like those of the bluebells) always use 
a knife or scissors that the plant may grow up another 
year. Flowers not perennial, like the fringed gentian, 
should be picked very sparingly if at all, because the 
supply of seeds is the only hope for the colony for the 
future. Do not wipe out roadside colonies of flowers 
even plentiful varieties for picking is always more in- 
tensive where motors pass by. Learn to enjoy the flowers 
in their natural positions. A fresh growing flower is 
always more beautiful than a picked one. A collection 
of good colored pictures is in some ways better for refer- 
ence than pressed specimens. 

For the troop or camp patrol interested in developing 
their own nature museum, I have a few suggestions. 
Judgment enters into the choice of specimens which you 
make. Often, of two specimens of identical family, one 
will be excellent in appearance, the other ragged and 
worn. You are the one to decide which you shall take. 
Intelligence enters into your preparation of these speci- 
mens after you have gathered them. Your artistic sense 
will show in your arrangement of them and ycur manual 
skill will enter into the writing of the labels. A Girl 
Scout who gives heed to these four points may help her 
troop, at small cost, to acquire a collection of perma- 
nent value and one which may, later, become a valuable 
gift to the local museum of your home town, to your 
library, or to your school. 

Girl Scouts starting and developing troop museums 
or one of their own will do well to visit the museums 
of their own towns or cities (if, as I hope, many of you 
are so fortunate as to have such a museum). The great 
museums of our land 
hold the treasures and 
fruits of scientific stu- 
dy, exploration and 
research. They also 
give public lectures il- 
lustrating all phases 
of nature. Their fur- 
ther gift is the mu- 
seum instructor who 
guides the visitors 
among the exhibits. 

Judging from the 
thousands of young 
people who pass the 
turnstiles in our mu- 
seums every year and 
the hundreds an’ 
thousands more who 
make steady use of 
the loans which they 


(Cont. on page 45) 














Welcome, Merrie May! 


Here are Girl Scouts to greet you and 
many a May Queen to do you honor 


By GRACE T. HALLOCK 


Associate Director, Division of Publications, American Child Health Association 


AVEN’T you always loved the first of May, 

with your pretty pink and blue and yellow May 

Day baskets to be hung upon the doors of your 

best friends’ houses and quick! ring the bell and whisk 
away, just far enough to be out of sight, yet near enough 
to hear them cry, “Oh, how sweet/ I wonder who left it!” 

And haven’t you always loved the May Pole, with: its 
gay ribbons, and the singing and the dancing? 

This year, May Day in the United States is going to 
be almost as though one great, lovely May Pole were 
erected in the middle of our country, with bright ribbons 
fluttering out on one side away to the Pacific coast and 
on the other side to the Atlantic; north to the very border 
of Canada and south to Mexico. And all the boys and 
girls that there are, with their fathers and mothers, 
gathered ’round that May Pole for a merry celebration! 

For the Girl Scouts and the Boy Scouts and the 
Camp Fire girls and the boys and the girls in schools 
and your Captains and other older people who live near 
you are going to make this a special May Day. What 
are we going to do? Any number of the nicest things! 
You see, May Day has been celebrated for so many years 
and every one has loved it for so long that when you 
start on your May Day, you have your choice of many 
plans. You may have a May Day festival with all the 
Girl Scouts in your town taking part. Or your troop 
may have its own May Day, perhaps a picnic with your 
mothers and fathers as the guests of honor and with May 
Day games and May Day stories and poetry. 

May Day magic 

How has it happened that this May Day is to be such 
a special celebration? The May Queen herself might 
have waved her magic wand for it! Not so long ago, 
a number of people were sitting together, looking at a 
paper which said at the top, “Report of the Bureau of 
Education.” What they saw there was not making them 
very happy. 

“To think that so many thousands of the school chil- 
dren of this country have failed to pass the health test and 
are not well and strong!” said one. ’ 

“And if they are not well and strong now when they 
are young, they will not be well and strong when they 
are grown,” said another. 

“What shall we do?” they then asked each cther 
and one of them said, ‘““Why not make May Day a day 
when we all have such a good time together that all of 
us will be thinking how splendid it is to be well and 
strong and able to play and dance?” 

The very thing! And May Day, they all agreed, was 
the very time. So these friends of yours (who are called 
The American Child Health Association) set to work 
on fascinating May Day plans. Of course they knew 
about the Girl Scout health way of doing. They knew that, 
last year, you earned thousands of Health Winner Badges. 
They knew about your cunning little Health Record Books 
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and your hikes and your posture songs and games. ( Per- 
haps some of them had even sung with the Girl Scouts, 
“Perfect posture! You must grow up handsome!) And 
they knew that the Boy Scouts and the Camp Fire Girls 
have a jolly health way, too. And so they have given 
us some of these plans they have given to THE AMER- 
ICAN Girt and you will find them there. Others 
you may have if you will send ten cents for their 
May Day book to the American Child Health As- 
sociation, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
Tell them you are a Girl Scout when you write. You 
will love that May Day book, we know, with its bright 
cover and its gay flowers and its many suggestions. 

But there is more to the May Day magic. Mrs. Her- 
bert Hoover, your National President, heard of the May 
Day plans and liked them. So, too, did Mrs. Rippin. And 
then when Mrs. Coolidge laid the corner stone of your 
own Little Home in Washington, your National Board 
voted to have all the Girl Scouts take part in May Day. 

May Day in your troop 

The best part of this May Day is that you make your 
own plans. Talk with your Captain about it. Take 
your choice, patrol leaders. Girl Scouts who enjoy an- 
swering troop roll call with poetry, here are some May 
Day poems for you to find. Those of you who have 
victrolas in your Scout room may have May Day records. 
A festival, a processional (which will be picturesque 
but which will not require much rehearsing)—any of 
these may be yours. And remember, whatever you do, 
that you are part in a great, national celebration, when 
people everywhere will be thinking of the America that 
might be, if all the children were well and strong and 
could truly celebrate May Day. 


The English Merrie May 


This is a very old May Day celebration for which Old 
English costumes may be used. The May Queen may 
be chosen on the score of health as well as beauty. <A 
splendid way of selecting her will be to see how many 
Girl Scouts are eligible by our health record. The girl 
having the best health record will be chosen May Queen. 

Your May Day processional may include 
any characters which are jolly and merry, a 
to your mind. A herald enters and an- a 
nounces, “Wake! Wake! "Tis the morn of 
May!” ‘Then enter such characters as 
Robin Hood and his merry men, shep- 
herds and shepherdesses, foresters, milk 
maids, villagers, Mother Goose impersona- 
tions, girls with flowers and fruit, Morris 
dancers, hobby horses. The processional 
goes out on the field and ends in two 
lines, one on either side of the May Pole, 
facing center. The herald announces 
“Make way! Make way! Our Queen of 
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May.” 
Queen followed by girls with gariands, a page with the 
crown, and a group of children rolling flowered hoops. 
The Queen appears at last attended by pages and ladies- 
in-waiting and takes her seat on a throne facing the field. 
She is crowned by a little child. Folk dances are per- 
formed in honor of the queen and as a grand climax, the 
May Pole is wound with its bright-colored ribbons. A 
“Queen’s Coach” is formed and the Queen is borne from 
the field followed by all the company. 


May Day poems 


Perennial May, by T. A. Daly. on 
May is Building Her House, by Richard La Gallienne. 
Song of the May (old ballad). 

The Passionate Shepherd to Lis Love, by Christopher 
Marlowe. 

Sister, Awake! 

Spring, by Thomas Nashe. 

Old May Song (two pages). 

Here We Come a Piping (an old song). 

The May Tree, by Alfred Noyes. 

Song of May Morning, by John Milton. 

The Water Carrier, by Josephine Preston Peabody. 

Song for Mother’s Day, by Marguerite Wilkinson. 

In My Mother's Garden, by Margaret Widdemer. 

Buttercup, by Isabel Fiske Conant (for Memorial Day). 

Meals, by Sturge Moore. 

May, by Edward Thurlow—Lord Thurlow. 

Come Lassies and Lads. ; 

These poems are all published in the Unbound An- 
thology and may be purchased for five cents a page from 
the Poets’ Guild, Christodora House, 147 Avenue B, 
New York. 


Spring stories ana myths 


1. The Myth of Demeter and Presephone, in Greek 
Studies, by Walter Pater. 

“er The Pomegranate Seeds, by Hawthorne, in Wender 
Book and Tanglewood Tales. 

3. Sleeping Beauty. A less intense version of the myth 
of The Pomegranate Seeds in Once Upon a Time, by 
Catherine Lee Bates. Rand, McNally & Company, 
New York. ” 

4. Cupid and Psyche, a. in Marius the Epicurean, by 
Walter Pater. b. Also in a separate edition, published by 
Thomas B. Mosher, Portland, Maine. c. In Old Greek 
Folk Tales, by Josephine Preston Peabody, Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

5. The Selfish Giant, by Oscar Wilde, a. In The 
Happy Prince and Other Fairy Tales. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. b. Also in The Emerald Story Book. 

6. The Emerald Story Book, by A. M. and E. L. Skin- 
ner, Duffield and Company, New 
York. A book of delightful short 
spring stories. 

7. The Apples of Idun, by 
Hamilton Wright Mabie, in 
Norse Stories, Dodd, Mead and 
Company, New York. 

8. Iduna’s Apples, by A. and E. 
Keary, in Myths from Many 
Lands, selected by Eva March 
Tappan, Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

9. The Magic Apples, by Abbie 


Farwell Brown, in In the Days of 





Flower girls enter strewing flowers before theGiants, Norse Tales. Houghton, 


Mifflin Company. 
Massachusetts. 

10. The Spring Runnina, by 
Rudyard Kipling, in The Jungle 
Book, Doubleday, Page and Com- 
pany, Garden City, Long Island. 


Songs 


1. Come, Lassies and Lads, in 
Songs of the British Isles, J. Cur- 
wen & Sons, London, England. 

2. Lavender’s Blue, in any 
book of old singing games. 

3. Now in the Month of Maying, in Songs of the 
British Isles. 

4. Gome, Ye Young Men, Haste Along, in Songs of 
the British Isles. 

5. The Spring is Coming, in Songs of the British Isles. 

6. All the Songbirds Now Are Here, by Mozart. 

7. Come Merry May, by Mozart. 

8. ds I Walked Out One May Morning, in Folk 
Songs of England, Book 1. Novello & Co., London, Eng- 
land (represented by H. W. Gray Co., New York). 

9. Sing, Happy Children, by Fanny Knowlton, in 
Nature Songs for Children, Milton Bradley, New York. 

10. Spring Is Coming, in Eleanor Smith Primer, Silver 
Burdett & Co., New York. 

11. Songs of Health and Joy. Seven health songs set 
to old folk tunes. American Child Health Association, 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York. (Price, postpaid 25¢.) 


Cambridge, 





Dances 


The English Foik Dance Society publishes a valuable 
and authoritative series of books compiled by Cecil 4. 
Sharp on the subject of Old English Songs and Dances. 
These may be purchased from the same place at 10 cents 
per page. Send to H. W. Gray Company for a catalogue. 
These dances are difficult and are not recommended un- 
less it is possible to secure a really fine instructor. Folé 
Dancing and Singing Games, by Miss Elizabeth Bur- 
chenal, is more practical for ordinary purposes—published 
by J. Schirmer, New York. 

The Festival Book, by Jennette E. C. Lincoln, A. S. 
Barnes Co., New York, described clearly and simply a 
great many folk darces and revels. Diagrams and music 
accompany the directions. 

Community Service, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
supplies copies of dance directions with music and it you 
describe the needs of your community, that organization 
will be glad to send you material and advice. 


A May Day picnic 


Be 
Sandwiches: 
Peanut butter and lettuce (graham bread). 
Raisin bread and cream cheese. 


Ginger bread. Orange. Milk. 


2. “ 
Sandwiches: 
Lettuce and egg (graham bread). 
Date and raisin or fig mixture. 
Apple. Ice cream cones. 
3- 
Sandwiches: 
Chopped cold meat or salmon. 
Lettuce (graham bread). 
Banana. Sponge cake. Milk. 


(Continuea on page 41) 








Campers | Have Known 


Never-to-be-forgotten triends—Camp days have 
brought them to you, too, have they not? 


By LOUISE M. PRICE 


ORTUNATE is the Girl Scout who early knows 

and intimately a real camper with a love of the 

outdoors and a knowledge of Camp Kinks, and 
other mysteries! Such a camper is pretty certain to have 
such personal qualities of resourcefulness, grit, endur- 
ance, not to mention a twinkle in his eye which means 
—how well we know it!—a sense of humor. 

I knew such a camper when | was “going on thirteen” 
and on my first camping trip. I can remember how much 
I wanted to be like her and to know how to do the things 
she did! For it seemed to me she had just the neatest 
way of cracking an egg into a cup and easing it gently into 
a hot spider over an outdoor clay oven fire. To this day, 
when I shut my eyes, I can see her basting eggs with the 
sizzling, snapping bacon grease—calmly, slowly, with the 
ease of the experienced outdoor cook! 

“Lady Bones” we called her and that nickname meant 
that we loved her. We loved her for herself. And we 
were grateful to her for the many things which she did 
to make our camp comfortable. It was she who knew 
how to fix the packing with a rope pulley arrangement 
over a branch above it that the lid might easily be opened. 
It was she who had that packing box lowered into a 
specially prepared dugout place on the side of a hill 
back of the camp, so that surplus water from our spring 
flowed through the box and kept our butter and our milk 
cool and sweet. She was full of suggestions. for us all and 
she helped us to do our own work quickly and well. She 
used to say that she would feel she had been a successful 
camping leader if the time should come when she was 
unnecessary and we knew how todo every single thing 
ourselves, as well as or better than she could! 

That first camp trip of mine was a doubly lucky one. 
For with us was a man who loved—really loved—trees 
and flowers and mushrooms. He knew about them, too 
—their names and where they were to be found. He 
found a bee tree for us and wild honey and we saw the 
bees swarm. It was high adventure to go out with him 
and we like to be near enough in our hikes just to hear 
what he would say next. He was so “funny,” ali the 
girls said, and was never “crabby” or out of patience. 

And, some- 
how, he made 
us wish very 
much to know 
what he knew 
and to see the 
things he saw, 
every where 
about him in 
the woods. I 
remember he 
could walk 
very fast upon 
an open wood 
road—too fast 
for conversa- 
tion. And so, 





Yes, Miss Price joined right in with our archery experts of Camp Andrée, 
last summer 
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that we might keep 
up with him and 
not disturb him, 
we tried a plan 
which you may 
wish to try, espe- 
cially if you have 
any gigglers along 





with you in the 

woods! We put Wouldn't Skeeter have enjoyed be- 
adhesive tape over ing in these silhouettes at our 
our mouths and Albany, New York camp? 
walked through 


the woeds single file, in a silence that was guaranteed! 

That, our friend told us, taught us how to go through 
the woods. And it took the place of someone’s having 
constantly to say “Shh!” or ‘Keep still!” In the grey 
hours of the morning, our friend used to leave camp with 
a graham cracker or two in his pocket and a wee handful 
of raisins and off he would go to see the sun rise or to the 
large lichen-covered rocks some distance from camp. And 
you may be sure that as many of us could, went along. 
I remember the lovely large oak trees to which he led us 
—oak trees seldom equalled in their beauty anywhere. 
I remember the drippy cave into which we awesomely 
crawled under his guidance. A Civil War veteran farmer 
neighbor had told us about it and off we went next day 
“discovering.” 

“Come on, girls,’ he would say, “I know where some 
cardinals are likely to be, today. Let’s keep a sharp eye 
out for Mrs. Cardinal as well as Mr. Cardinal. They 
are dressed quite differently, you'll find.” So we would 
go with him, eager to see which of us could first see both 
the male and female cardinal. 

And because he used to like to go off by himself to 
some hill-top with a beautiful view, we tried it, by our- 
selves—all alone, lying in the grass, looking up at the sky 
and the little wispy clouds hurrying along, the wind blow- 
ing across our faces, and a bird call in the distance. Some- 
thing always happened inside me, when I went off, like 
that. I seemed to be in the midst of bigness and a vast- 
ness, far great- 
er than I and 
it was a mys- 
terious though 
wonderfully 
satisfying feel- 


ing. 
Yes, we 
were fortu- 


nate to have 
these twocamp 
friends with 
us on that first 
trip of ours. 
And they, 
more than any 
one else, gave 
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in our Binghamton, New York, 


Perhaps these Scouts 
camp will get to be Nature Counselors, like Ruth 


me my first liking for the adventure of camping and the 
fun of a good time in the open. Since those days, I have 
known many, many girls who love camping just as I 
did and do—girls who are today rapidly becoming very 
good campers, indeed. 

Well do I remember Mary, who came to a Scout camp 
of which I was in charge, some years ago. Mary was only 
ten and though her captain warmly recommended her, I 
hesitated to admit her—she looked so very young! But 
I did. Mary had long yellow curls, was slight and wiry, 
rather quiet, with large observing eyes, game and de- 
termined to do her part and be a good all-around Scout. 
I had thought she would surely be homesick. But if she 
was, we never knew it. A good camper wasn’t, she had 
been told, and she didn’t intend to be, either! 

She was wide-eyed in her eagerness to play her part. 
She said she could comb those long curls of hers, herself 
—and she did. I was amused one day at the strictness 
with which she obeyed the camp ruling that parents 
should come only on Sunday. It was natural, I suppose, 
that Mary’s parents should be anxious about her and 
wish to see for themselves how she was getting along. 
And it was natural, too, for her mother to think that 
Mary must be needing an extra “middy” and, so, plan 
to bring it to her on that Thursday evening. 

When I saw Mary’s father and mother arriving in their 
car I wondered whether, after all, I should not give in 
and allow them to see their young daughter. But, if I 
did (I wondered further), wouldn’t Mary break down 
and cry and beg to be taken home, as I had known other 
girls to do under similar circumstances ? 

Not Mary! About the same time as I, she had seen 
her parents’ car coming into camp. Whereupon, she had 
run for her tent and promptly sent her tentmate to me 
to tell me she did not want to see her father and mother 
and to tell them so! This was so entirely unex- 
pected that I hied me to her tent, myself, and asked her, 
“Why ?” 

Mary informed me that the camp rule said parents 
should come on Sundays but not any other time and she 
didn’t want her parents breaking the camp rules when she 
hadn’t! “I’m big enough to stay here a week without 
their thinking I’m still a baby,” she declared. 

When I gave Mary’s father the message, he looked at 
his wife and they both laughed. “I guess we'll have to 
come Sunday, then,” said he. 

And—chip of the old block, I thought, as they dis- 
appeared down the road. 





Later on that summer, we had a great deal of rain 
and our grass-covered, clayey Kentucky hillside grew 
clayier and clayier and slippery-er and slippery-er until 
our hillside paths were veritable chute-the-chutes. For 
ten days, it rained intermittently and you can imagine 
how, by the tenth day, those of us in charge of the camp 
were racking our brains for “want to do next.” That 
is, what to do after we had gotten through with the 
kaper of scraping the floor of our recreation shack with 
hoes to get off the previous days’ squashy mud accumula- 
tion! (Yes, we really did use hoes!) 

Suddenly, we heard screams of laughter from the hill. 
Mary had fallen and slid down hill for thirty feet on a 
broom and her bloomers! An idea! Back went Mary 
and tried it again on her feet. Another girl got a barrel 
stave from behind the cook shack. ‘The stave was a 
tremendous success. Then we all tried it, with all the 
staves we could find. Two staves gave a marvelously 
good mud skate but one did very well, too. Later, when 
the mud had dried, I laughed to myself to see the girls 
carrying buckets of water to try to keep the hill wet 
enough for more mud skating! 

I should add that we washed middies and stockings 
and brushed boots all the rest of the week—the price of 
our fun—but it was fun, so what was a little work, after- 
ward? Mary’s rainy day idea has gone down in the 
history of the camp, to this day—a real camp thrill. By 
this coming summer, Mary will have been going to camp 
for four or five years and is now a swimmer, a good 
cook, and an all-round good Scout companion. 

Ruth was another good camper. An older girl, she 
came to camp loving poetry more than all things else. 
Her father was a minister and because he, too, loved 
poetry, Ruth could repeat a great deal of it for us. What 
camp-fire evenings we had, all because of Ruth. She 

(Continued on page 46) 





Mary wouldn’t have missed making her patrol emblem, 
if she had been a member of the “Light Heart’ patrol 
in our Buffalo camp 




















Every poem upon this page has been written 

2 by a Girl Scout or Girl Scout leader. If 
you like to write poetry, send us your best poems. We hope to have other poetry pages 
and we are counting upon you to make them for your magazine. The heading for 
our page was drawn by Caroline Spalding, Troop 7, Montclair, New Jersey 


Rain 
By MARY IHME 
1st Senior Girl Scout Troop, Rahway, N. J. 


Hear the pitter patter of the rain- 
drops, 
As they laughingly fall down, 
Playing tag with one another, 
Through the streets and ’round the 
town. 
Till they reach the muddy river, 
Where their brothers came before. 
Racing past the grass and rushes 
That are watching from the shore. 
And the wind runs round about them, 
Humming through the plants and trees, 
Meeting—joining his strong brother 
That has blown in from the seas. 
Then old mother sun comes out; 
Having watched her children play, 
Chases ’way the merry raindrops 
To their cloudy homes to stay. 
Then the clouds start in to race, 
All across the sky’s blue face. 
Mother sun with her broad smile 
Watches o’er them all the while. 


The Hiker’s Song 


By RAELENE NEWELL WHITE 
Captain Troop 7, Bloomfield, New Jersey 


Now the morning is here, 
And I’m longing, my dear, 
To be out on the road, 
On the road with a load 
Full of joy on my back 
Or a bundle of song 
For my pack, for my pack, 
So my dear, come along. 


We'll be gypsies today, 
And we'll wander away 
To the slopes where we know, 
Where we know wind-flowers blow, 
And the violets blue 
Will steal up through the night 
For the dew, for the dew, 
And a kiss of star-light. 


We will locate the swamp 
Where the marsh-spirits romp, 
And we'll spy on them there, 
On them there, till the air 
Grows so sweet with their notes 
That the tired soul of you 
Will sing too, will sing too, 
While the melody floats. 


We will hunt out a nook 
By the side of a brock, 
Where the dragon-fly lights 
On the ferns, on the ferns, 
In his darting gay flights, 
And will camp there awhile, 
There awhile, till your smile 
Half-forgotten, returns. 


Chorus— 


We'll come home when the field 

Gives up all it can yield 

Of summer, fall, winter, and spring, 

And we'll bring, and we'll bring 
Folks some bottled up dew, 
And a bit of the blue 

Of the sky, of the sky, 

To remember us by. 


In the Children’s Museum 
By ANNE LLOYD 
Brooklyn, New York 
Member National Field Committee 


I heard a happy humming 
As though a swarm of bees 

Over a new-found garden 
Were voicing ecstasies. 


It came from eager children 

Who thronged upstairs and down, 
Discovering fresh wonders, 

Alert from toes to crown. 


They listened to a legend, 
And joined in nature-games, 

Calling the bugs and beetles | 
By: learned Latin names. 
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They buzzed about strange countries, 
They burrowed deep in books, 

And graced the maps and pictures 
With rapt and reverent looks. 


America extended 
Her arms to every child, 
And little foreign faces 
Looked up at her and smiled. 


The air was warm with welcome, 
They felt as free to roam 

Through each enchanted chamber 
As if they were at home. 


And many a drop of nectar 
Their young souls stored away 
To make a golden honey 
To sweeten life someday. 


Fairyland 
By LOUISE CAIN DENNIS 
Troop 1, Middletown, Ohio 


Once I found a fairy kingdom, 
Where I never thought ’twould be; 
I supposed ’twas in the mountains, 
Or beside the silver sea! 

But one day I was walking 

In my flower garden fair; 

I heard fairy voices talking, 

And I found the fairies there. 


They were dressed in gold and silver, 
And in pink and green and white, 
And their fairy feet were dancing 
Like wee twinkle stars so bright! 
And they never heard me coming, 
Or knew that I was near, 

For a fairy bee was humming 
Near each tiny fairy ear. 


So I’ve seen the bonny fairies 

And I’ve found that they will be 
In my pretty flower garden 
Dancing there for me to see. 

And I'll always know the fairies 
For there’s one thing that I’ve found; 
You'll always believe in fairies 
Once you've tread on fairy ground. 











Courtesy of Playground and Recreation Association of America 


A scene from “Ruth and Naomi’, one of “Six Bible Plays’ in the splendid book of 
that title written by Mrs. Hobbs herself and Helen Miles 


Celebrating May Day 


Oh, come let us play the first of May; come, Girl Scouts, with merry singing 


By MABEL F. HOBBS 


Drama Consultant, Playground and Recreation Association of America 


LAYS ABOUT BIBLE PEOPLE (reviewed by the 
Editor). People who lived centuries ago, in Old 
Testament days, were not very different from people 
today, as can be seen from many of the favorite Bible 
stories. Which is one reason why, when we ourselves give 
these lovely old stories in plays, we find them so interesting. 

Ruth and Naomi, Joseph and His Brethren, Pha- 
raoh’s daughter who found the baby Moses in the bul- 
rushes, Queen Esther, whose quick wit saved her people 
from destruction, and other Bible people are found in 
Six Bible Plays prepared by Mabel Hobbs and Helen 
Miles of the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America and published by the Century Comany. In these 
plays the characters use the language of the Bible, keep- 
ing as nearly to the Bible text as is possible without mak- 
ing their speeches too complicated. 

The plays may be acted outdoors or indoors and re- 
quire only the simplest properties. The active interest 
of the amateur groups is greatly stimulated by working 
together in dyeing and making the beautifully colored 
Bible costumes. The excellent illustrations in this book 
will be of material value. 

Words and music for several Hebrew selections are 
included in the book and their use in the plays tends to 
add to the charm of the Biblical atmosphere of the period. 
The most inexperienced players may successfully present 
the plays, because they have been rehearsed and tested 
many times before they were put in their final form. 
Girl Scouts will be interested to know that a group of 
players from a Scout troop in New York City helped 
to test the plays. 
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These plays present to amateur groups an opportunity 
for unusual dramatic expression. 

Note. We are very proud that Mrs. Hobbs who is 
one of our regular contributors is also the author cf so 
splendid a book as Six Bible Plays. Every Girl Scout 
leader will be interested in this book and for Camp 
Directors, it will be very valuable. It has been a pleasure 
to tell you all about it in this review. Epiror. 


Suggestions for May Day 


May Day celebrations are becoming more and more 
popular. The ideas suggested in the Old English May 
Day festivals seem to have the greatest appeal to our 
young people. 

It was customary in old England for the village youths 
and maidens to go to the woods at sundown on the eve 
of May Day and to spend the night in the woods re- 
turning to the village at sunrise with the May pole 
which they had carefully selected. This was often drawn 
by oxen whose horns were gaily decorated with tinsel 
and garlands of flowers. When no oxen were available 
the youths bore the May pole upon their shoulders. 
When the watchman in the village spied the procession 
returning from the forest, he blew his bugle and all the 
villagers came running to the green, dressed in their gay- 
est holiday clothes. The Chief Burgher or Alderman as 
Master of Ceremonies, with the other village officials oc- 
cupied seats on a raised platform. A large seat in the 
center was left vacant for the May Queen. While waiting 
for the procession the villagers often amused themselves 
with their native folk dances. (Continued on page 31) 








Westchester 
County, New 
York Girl 
Scouts giving 
the stunt de- 
scribed below 


yea 


ea 
baba? + Pes 
AVE you ever tried having 
a Stunt Contest, with every 
patrol in your troop being 
in a stunt? Or when each girl does 
a stunt, to see which can do it best? 
Or, at a Rally, when each troop has 
a stunt of its own? The Girl Scouts of Westchester 
County, New York have a Stunt Contest, each year, at 
their Spring Rally. The following Stunt, considered the 
most original of their most recent program, may be given 
outdoors or indoors, in large space or small. Miss Carcline 
Lewis, director of the Girl Scouts of Westchester County, 
contributed the description of it to THE AMERICAN GIRL. 


Rescuing Mary 


When the Stunt opens, a group of four or five Scouts 
is seen sitting in their bathing suits, supposedly on the 


beach. Three or four others are sitting on a hotel piazza, 
knitting or crocheting. Off beyond, the sea is seen, in 
motion. 


The effect of sea is obtained as follows. Two gir!s hold 
in a horizontal position a strip of material about 8 feet 
long, as near sea green or sea blue as possible. This ma- 
terial may be paper cambric or cheese cloth. Two girls 
stand back of them, holding a strip of the same material 
horizontally. Two more girls back of them hold another 
strip, same length, horizontally. “This material is kept in 
motion to simulate waves. The main idea is to keep this 
material constantly in motion, leaving enough space be- 
tween the strips for girls to go through the motions of 
swimming. 

The action starts. Mary says she thinks she will go in 
swimming. ‘The others warn her that she is not a very 
good swimmer and that the water is very deep. In spite 
of the warning, Mary goes in and gets beyond her depth. 

One of the girls sitting on the hotel piazza notices that 
Mary is signalling for help. She calls to the girls on the 
beach to save Mary. One girl, Lucy, a life saver, goes 
into the water. This is done by having Lucy go in be- 
tween the strips of cloth. Sometimes, she stands up. 
Sometimes, she bends over, moving her arms as though she 
were swimming. 

Lucy catches hold of Mary who clutches her tightly 
around the neck. Lucy uses one of the breaks and frees 
herself. Using one of the life saving carrys, she takes 
Mary to shore. Blankets are brought and Mary, uncon- 
scious, is wrapped in them. Lucy uses the Schaeffer 
method of resuscitation and works over Mary until she is 
revived. A stretcher is made of the blanket and the 
patient is taken to the hotel. 


Miss Swat-the-Fly 


The following stunt shows you how one of your Girl 
Scout activities may be given in a humorous manner. It 


Stunts! 
S-t-u-n-t-5 spell F-u-n 





is from “Producing Amateur Enter- 
tainments,” by Helen Ferris (E. P. 
Dutton). 

Miss Swat-the-Fly is well equipped 
with pamphlets, fly-swatters, a soap 
box, and large signs reading “Swat- 
the-Fly.” She places the soap box in a strategic position, 
ascends, sees a fly, jumps down, swats the fly, re-ascends 
and speaks, with much expression: 


Are you staying home to cook ? 
Swat the Fly! 
Are you reading in a book? 
Swat the Fly! 
Do not let him buzz around— 
When you see him, up and pound 
Wherever he is found 
Swat the Fly! 


Are you at a Picture Show? 

Swat the Fly! 
Even when you calling go 

Swat the Fly! 
Swat him on the lady’s hat— 
Spoil the hat?—Don’t think of that! 
Wherever he is at 


Swat the Fly! 
Planning a Stunt Contest 


Those of you who wish to have a Stunt Contest will be 
interested in the way in which the Westchester Stunts are 
judged, each year. Each stunt is judged according to 
four points. 

1. Perfect Inspection (Truth to tell, at Westchester’s 
last rally, one stunt would have won first place had 
not a troop member forgotten and worn silk stock- 
ings!) 

2. The per cent of girls in the troop taking part. This 
per cent plan was made so that those troops which 
are smaller have an equal chance among the larger 
ones. 

3. The originality and imagination shown in the Stunt. 

4. The excellence with which it is put on. 

It is also understood that no one stunt shall take more 
than five minutes in presentation. And if you award a 
trophy for the winning stunt, excitement will run high. 
In Westchester, the trophy is a black wooden shield with 
a gilt edge, given by Mrs. Arthur Choate for annual pre- 
sentation in this contest. Each year, upon this shield, is 
printed the name of the successful troop. This troop is 
then given the shield to keep for one year and mighty 
proud they are, too, to hang it in their troop room. At 
the close of the year, the shield is taken down and awarded 
to the troop winner in the next Stunt Contest. 
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A Smile and Some Puzzles 
The Smile: A dog he would a-hiking go 
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| Just my took. 
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Ha! means Oh, dear! That's Maybe I was mis- That hand sign a- Girls 
a Scout hike, all the hand sign for taken. Maybe they gain! AndI’ve been have all kinds of 
right. Guess I'll go “Go back.’ Why meant towait awhile told the Scouts are fun and all dogs 
along don’t they want me? and then come kind to animals get is an old bone 
if \ 
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There now, Scouts! 
Who says a dog 
isn’t a good hiker? 


I know where they 

went and I'll just 

take their old wee- 
nies to them 


Weenies by the yard! 
Here’s where I 
do my good turn, 


despite all 


Yes sir, they dropped 

it and it serves them 

right! Guess I'll see 
what's in it 


My goodness, what's 

that in the road? 

I'll bet it’s one of 
their packages 


“Let’s Guess Puzzles!” 8) sertHa cHAPMAN CADY 


Here are three nature puzzles for you to guess. Next month, we shall give you the answers 
and several more puzzles, too. And if any of you can ‘make up’’ your own nature 
puzzles, won't you send those in, too? The best ones sent us we shall publish on this page 


Here are two tree puzzles Here is a bird puzzle 


I I am a most alertly military fisherman and my fishing range 








My rst is in polar but not in bear includes the whole of North America so of course all the Girl 
My 2nd is in orange but not in pear Scouts will know me. Perhaps you have seen me perched on 
My 3rd is in prison but not in bar an overhanging branch or old dead stump beside a stream or 
My 4th is in lamplight but not in star lake or pond waiting for a silvery fish to swim by. With a 
My sth is in starlight but not in night sudden dive and splash, I snatch him up with my strong bill, 
My 6th is in hearing but not in sight. beat out his life on a branch and swallow him whole. 
My whole is a tree with branches upright. It may be that I have a brood of children to feed. They 
‘ do keep me and their mother busy for we often have eight 
My 1st is in hockey or er calling loudly from their cave in the bank above the stream. 
My 2nd is in voting but not in recall t wear a beautiful cadet blue coat with a belt across my 
My 3rd is in country but not in town white front. But more splendid than all is the great bristling 
My 4th is in kingdom but not in crown crest which adorns my head. If I could but send my loud 
My sth is in ocean but not in sea rattle across the distance, your ears would tingle and you 
My 6th is in Paris but not in Dundee would be reminded of shade-dappled streams and the dancing, 
My 7th is in plenty but never in lack blue waters of tree-fringed lakes and ponds, 


My whole is a tall tree with nuts hard to crack! 





Girl Scouts, what is my name? 











This month: 


Make a fuzz stick 
Build an open-trench fire 
Cook a hike lunch without any 
cooking utensils—Kabob, 
Baked Potatoes 


Our Outdoor 


Recipes for the Open-trench Fire 
Kabob 


Kabob is a whole meal in itself and is very good if 
thoroughly cooked. To make it, you will need for 
each member of your party a quarter of a pound 
of round steak or some game, half of a good sized 
onion, and half a _ potato. Cut the meat into 
squares about an inch on a side. Cut the onion length- 
wise—that is, from top to bottom—and separate the 
leaves of each half. If the onion is very large, you may 
split it into thirds or quarters lengthwise. Cut the 
potato into thin slices. The potato may be omitted from 
your kabob if you so desire. 

Cut a green stick. Sharpen it at one end. With it 
pierce one of the pieces of meat, and slide the piece of 
meat down onto your stick. Pierce a slice of onion. 
Slide it down against the meat. Pierce a slice of potato. 
Slide it down against the onion. And so on, alternating 
on the stick until everything is on. 

Cook the food on the stick by laying it over the fire 
across the two logs of the open trench fire. From time 
to time turn the stick so that the food is thoroughly cooked 
on both sides. Sprinkle the food with salt and eat it trom 
the stick, whittling off the end of the stick after taking 
off a section of the food with the mouth. 


Baked potatoes 


Kabob and baked potatoes make a very satis- 
fying meal and both may be cooked without any 
cooking utensils whatever, over the same fire. 

To bake potatoes over an open fire, you will 
need to observe a different practice than if 
you build your fire primarily for baking pur- 
poses. Some people think that all that is nec- 
essary to cook potatoes is to throw them into 
the fire and let them burn. That method is 
an excellent one to burn potatoes but not to 
cook them to eat! 

Potatoes which you hope to bake in an open 
fire should first be coated with a thick layer 
of wet mud or clay. They may then be tossed 
into the fire and allowed to cook. 

(Continued on page 47) 





A A fuzz stick for 


starting your fires 
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An open-trench fire 


Cooking Page 


Fuzz Sticks and an Open-trench Fire 
By CHARLES F. SMITH 
Fuzz stick 


Sharp knives and good whittlers are so scarce that good 
old-fashioned fuzz or fire-sticks, like that in the picture, 
are not used so frequently as they should be. To make a 
fuzz stick, first point the end of a dry soft wood stick 
about a foot long and an inch square. Hold the pointed 
end and cut long, thin shavings around the entire stick. 
The trick of whittling the shavings so that they will 
remain on the stick can be accomplished easily with a sharp 
knife if you will pull up on the stick and cut a little deeper 
as you near the end of each shaving. 


Fuzz stick whittling contest 


Each girl in the contest takes a soft wood stick free 
from knots. At a given signal, everybody starts whittling. 
The one who has the greatest number of shavings on her 
stick when time is called, wins. 


How to build up an open-trench fire 


Dig a trench about twice the length that your pans will 
occupy. Slope it gradually from the windward end to a 
depth of ten inches or more in the rear. Make it « little 
narrower in the rear than the width of the pans and «bout 
twice this width in front. 

A trench fire should be used: 1. When the wind is 
blowing hard. 2. When the law prohibits building fires 
on the surface of the ground. 3. When fuel is scarce. 
4. When the surrounding country is very dry. 

The Cornell Rural School Leaflet suggests 
for the open trench fire: Dig a trench eight or 
ten inches wide, the same depth and two or 
three feet long. Line the trench with stones 
about the size of your fist or smaller and along 
the two long sides place logs. Build your fire 
in this trench. Such a fire, with green sticks 
across the side logs upon which you may place 
your pans should give a perfectly satisfactory 
heat for preparing a meal for 4 or § persons. 

Mr. Smith’s fire pictures and directions are to be pub- 
lished in his new book, “‘Games and Recreational Methods” 


(Dodd, Mead and Co.). We are watching for that book, 
aren't you? 











This is Rochester’s Sunshine Shoppe so successful a part 


of the High School Health campaign 


Our Convention 
Chicago, Illinois 
When you read this, the Girl Scout Convention will 

be going on in Chicago, with Mrs. Hoover and Mrs. 
Rippin and the hundreds of Girl Scout leaders who have 
come there to talk of next year in Scouting. Every Girl 
Scout may well be proud of belonging to so great a move- 
ment. And next month, we shall tell you about the many 
interesting things which happened in Chicago. 


Our National “Little Home” 
Washington, D.C. 


The cornerstone to our new “Little Home” in Wash- 
ington was laid on March 25th by Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, 
our Honorary President. Next fall, we shall tell you 
a great deal about this new “Little Home” of ours which 
belongs to the Girl Scouts and which the Washington 
Scouts are planning to make into a real home, indeed, 
comfortable, lovely, and of true usefulness. When our 
National Board members, with Mrs. Hoover, called upon 
Mrs. Warren G. Harding after the laying of the corner- 
stone, Mrs. Harding said, “I read THE AMERICAN GIRL 
every month and find it most interesting.” 

And we mustn’t forget to tell you that a copy of the 
last AMERICAN GiRL was placed in the cornerstone by 
Mrs. Coolidge. Every Girl Scout who contributed to the 
April issue will be especially interested in this. 


That exciting contest 
Dayton, Ohio vs. Charleston, West Virginia 

There couldn’t have been a more exciting AMERICAN 
Girt contest than the one which has been going on be- 
tween Dayton and Charleston to see which city could 
secure the largest number of subscriptions for the 
magazine. The day the contest opened, the Editor came 
into her office to find a telegram from Troop 20 of 
Dayton, telling her that they were 100% _ subscribers. 
They sent the money by telegraph, too. A while later, a 
letter came by special delivery from Troop 22 of Dayton, 
also 100%. First prize goes to Troop 20 but a prize has 
been awarded to Troop 22, as well. And I am sure you 
will agree they deserve it. Mrs. F. L. Thompson, Captain 
of Troop 22, gave a most delightful banquet to her girls 
in honor of their achievement. 


The winners 

Dayton, Ohio 
Such a close contest it was, with subscriptions coming 
in from both Charleston and Dayton even on the last 
day! The staff of THe American Girt used all their 


Girl Scout News 


Broadcast 


SCRIBES’ 


best arithmetic in figuring the winning city, with the 
final score in favor of Dayton. We are very grateful to 
Miss Mifton Lacey, Local Director of Dayton and to 
Miss Harriet Knickerbocker, Local Director of Charles- 
ton, for their enthusiasm for our magazine. 

And here is an AMERICAN Girt challenger: the Girl 
Scouts of Macon, Georgia, are challenging the Scouts of 
Wilmington, North Carolina, to an AMERICAN GIRL 
contest (all of their own accord, without any suggestion 
from the Editor.) How is this for real Scout spirit: 
“The girls are eager to do it,” writes Miss Ray Mitchell, 
their Local Director, ‘and one Captain said when I asked 
if they would challenge another town, ‘Let’s do it. And 
if Wilmington should win, our girls will still be getting 
THE AMERICAN GirRL. I wish every girl in Macon had 
it. The March number alone is worth a year’s subscrip- 
tion!” 


Watch Macon! Watch Wilmington! 
Charter Members of the Earn-Your-Own Club 
The new plan of THE AmerRICAN GiRL by which 
Girl Scouts can earn money by securing subscriptions to 
the magazine is very popular. Letters and coupons have 
been simply flying into our office. And we have the honor 
to announce the following as Charter Members, already 
appointed Special AMERICAN Gir Representatives: Hilda 





The Girl Scouts of the Oranges, New Jersey, had a most 
picturesque rally when they presented “On Guard” 


Horn, Holyoke, Mass. ; Betty Newell, Fort Wayne, Ind. ; 
Elizabeth Nevins, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Ruth N. Rentrop, 
Cincinnati, O.; Geraldine McCleary, Bradford, Pa.; 
Mildred Abramowitz, New York, N. Y.; Mary L. 
Chandler, Waban, Mass.; Blanche Feder, East Orange, 
N. J.; Grace Daniels, Providence, R. I.; Lillian Morrison, 
Jamestown, N. Y.; and Mattie Wall Glover, Rome, Ga. 

Good luck to you, girls. We know that you will be 
successful for girls everywhere are subscribing to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. 
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From Everywhere 


Through our 
CORNER 


Thank you, New York and New Jersey 


The pictures and much of the material in this issue 
have been contributed by the Girl Scouts and their leaders 
in New York and New Jersey. This region is especially 
honored by having two authors: Mrs. Abbott and Mrs. 
Edey. THE AMERICAN Girt is a better magazine be- 
cause of your work, Girl Scouts in those states, and our 
Service File is the richer for your suggestions. 


A new idea for a rally 
The Oranges, New Jersey 


The Girl Scouts of the Oranges at their Fifth Rally, 
produced an original Girl Scout Pageant, On Guard, 
written by Miss Josephine Thorpe. The Scouts and all 
their friends enjoyed this Rally so much that they wish 
all their Sister Scouts throughout the United States to 
know about it. On 
Guard is not at all 
dificult to put on. 
There are a few 
speaking parts, 
some group danc- 
ing, few costumes 
and the awarding 
of Merit Badges 
included in _ this 
Play-Pageant. Only 
five rehearsals were 
necessary and by 
charging 25 cents 
for tickets all ex- 
penses were paid. 
The Girl Scout 
Headquarters, 538 
Main Street, East 
Orange, New Jer- 
sey, will be glad 
to furnish further 
information regard- 
ing this Pageant. 
They consider this 
their “Good Turn” 
as they know how much you would enjoy giving On 
Guard at your next Rally. 





An attractive corner of Elizabeth, 
New Jersey’s own Girl Scout house 


Two splendid ideas 

Rochester, New York 
Rochester has sent us two ideas which we should like 
to see carried out in many places. Every branch library 
in the city has subscribed for THe American Girv! 
“And it is very popular, too,” they say. Have you asked 
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a ee ” 
This is the Thrift Shop which is being conducted by 
the Girl Scouts of Bronx, New York 


your librarian to subscribe? We shall be pleased to send 
her sample copies of the magazine if you will tell us her 
name and address. 

Rochester’s second plan is that of their Sunshine Shoppe 
which was part of the annual health campaign at the 
Washington Junior High School. Dorothy Stoln, Scribe 
of Troop 21, says, “This ‘Sunshine Shoppe’ was a booth 
established in the main corridor of the school for the 
entire spring of 1923. Here were offered. for sale articles 
pertaining to health such as: soap, towels, face cloths, 
combs, nail files and brushes, tooth brushes and paste. 
These articles were purchased by the school and sold at 
cost. Every school day, Girl Scouts dressed in white 
middy blouses and skirts were on duty. Each girl served 
about one class period at a time. 

“The Scouts discovered that their customers were 
attracted by ever-changing arrangements of their stock. 
They were surprised to find what pretty trimmings could 
be made of bath towels or face cloths. (Some of these 
decorations will be noticed in the picture.) The posters 
were made by boys in the commercial art department of 


the school. In addition to the selling of the ‘health 
articles,’ the Scouts gave demonstration in manicuring, 
tooth brush drills and simple first aid. The Health 


Bureau considered the ‘Sunshine Shoppe’ of such value 
that Troop 21 was asked to conduct a similar shop as part 
of the Health Bureau exhibit at the Rochester Exposition 
during the week of September second.” 


A lively Camera Club 
Albany, New York 

Word has come to us of the good times our Albany 
Girl Scouts have had with their Camera Club. We know 
that they will send us many fine pictures in our Camera 
Contest, for the pictures which ware taken last season 
may be entered. Cleveland, how about your entries? 
Milwaukee, you are sending some, aren’t you? In fact, 
all Girl Scouts who like to take pictures, see page 30. 


Our Indian troop 

Syracuse, New York 
The Indian Girl Scouts whose picture you will find 
upon page 26 live on the Reservation near Syracuse, New 
York. Nearly all of these girls are full-blooded Indians 
and several have very famous Iroquois names. They have 
been organized as Scouts for fifteen months and so quickly 
did they grasp the “good turn” idea that the Indian 
women are very enthusiastic about Scouting. Last Mem- 

(Continued on page 42) 









New York and Ne 


Make their Ma)a 

































ABOVE — ~ 

New Bruns- , 

wick, New ABOVE — Said to be RigHt—Old Indian 
Jersey Girl Rochester's Swim- legends may be re- 


ming Class at Sodus 
Point but it looks 
mighty like a splash 


Scouts up a 
tree 


written as plays and 
given ‘round our 
camp-fres, this sum- 
mer 








Lert—yYonkers Girl 
Scouts as raggle-tag- 
gle gypsies, the fair 
lady, and her lord in 
the loved ballad 





AsBovE — Every one 
here a Junior Life 
Saver in our Glens 


RicHt—I ndian Girl Scouts, Falls, New York camp 


on their reservation near 
Syracuse, built this fire 
“Gust to show the photeg- 
rapher | we could” 








Lert—They didn’t tell 
who won in this North- 
ville, New York tug o° 
war. Which side do you 
think? 






RicHt—Ever nearer are 
the joys of camp days, of 
days outdoors and nights 
beneath the moon anda 
stars 


le} Jersey Girl Scouts 
Mapay bow to you 








ABOVE — 
Manhattan 


Lurt—This delight- Asove — On land, ack Matte 
ful Indian dramati- then in the water— " Pei tatted 
zation occurred in so our Islip Girl ee 
Montclair, New Jer- Scouts learn their tenth low 
sey’s pageant given by life saving 





the Girl Scouts 





RiGHtT—A _ real nurse, a 
real Girl Scout, and real 
hospital corners in James- 
town, New York’s camp 





AsovE — Stunts are 
fun, so our New 
Jersey City Scouts 
have discovered Lert—Look  closely—this 
is real First Aid to a 
sprained ankle on a New- 
ark, New Jersey hike 








Richt — Whisk! go the 
blankets in the sun and 
it’s Saturday camp clean- 
up in our Nyack, New 
York camp 


Lert—Elmira, New York 
Scouts call it “water hik- 
ing” when they are off 
from camp in boats for 
adventuring 
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Books You Will Enjoy 


I am writing in mid-February, and 
February is the month for my annual 
frenzy over seed catalogues. At this 
moment my frenzy is most acute. I can 
visualize the glory of my Shirley Poppies, 
the Phlox Drummondi, my Zinnias and 
“winking Mary-buds,” the Glory, with 
a capital G, of my Delphinium, Larkspur, 
and Mr. Burbank’s blue Petunias—blue, 
blue, and more blue for my garden! 

These sullen February ‘skies make me 
long for my blue garden. I hope most 
of our Girl Scouts are planning to have 
gardens. The best book on the subject 
that I can think of is Gardening for the 
Twentieth Century, published by E. P. 
Dutton & Company. It is designed to 
bridge the gap between the most im- 
promptu gardening and the most formal. 
Make up your minds firmly to have a 
garden and your determination will 
literally bloom and blossom into reality. 

At this time also we are busy planning 
our summer camps, and the necessary 
work and entertainment in those delecta- 
ble places. What could be more wonder- 
ful on some glorious summer afternoon 
than to present outdoors The Children’s 
Crusade, by Elizabeth Woodbridge? 
(The Century Company, $1.50). This 
book is dedicated to Miss Katherine 
Jewell Everts, and is written, as you all 
ought to know by this time, by a thor- 
oughly accomplished writer. Elizabeth 
Woodbridge has written books on the 
technique of the drama, has written many 


By Mrs. WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 





A Circulating Library 


For Your Troop 

Many troops are trying the plan 
of owning their own circulating 
library. From troop funds or with 
friends’ gifts they buy Nature Lore 
books which they pass around by 
a card system, quite like the Public 
Library’s. The book-case for the 
books “not out” is usually to be 
found in the troop’s own room. 











short stories and original plays, and this 
latest pageant-drama of hers deals with 
one of the most pathetic, and yet one of 
the most inspiring episodes in history, 
the famous children’s crusade of the year 
1212, which was led by Stephen. It 
makes decidedly picturesque drama, and 
the full-page illustrations in the book 
will be of great assistance in costuming 
and posing. Furthermore, no elaborate 
amphitheatre is required. This play can 
be given in any garden, glade or 
meadow. 

Soon the birds will return from their 
winter homes in the South, and thus 
every Girl Scout troop should own at least 
one copy of Citizen Bird, by Mabel Os- 
good Wright, and Elliott Couess, pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company, New 
York. In this book there are one hundred 
and eleven of the wonderful Louis Agassiz 
Fuerts illustrations. Mrs. Wright shows in 


an interesting manner how Citizen Bird 
works for his own living, pays his rent and 
taxes, and gives the public daily free 
concerts. It has been said that there is 
no other book in existence so well adapted 
for arousing and directing the interest 
that the average boy and girl naturally 
feels toward birds. 

A very remarkable and much-needed 
book for Scout evenings, parties and 
camps is Producing Amateur Entertain- 
ments by our own Miss Helen Ferris, 
editor of THE AMERICAN GIRL. Stunts, 
how to give a successful entertainment, 
party ideas—all these are to be found in 
this book which not only our Captains 
will find useful but our Patrol Leaders, 
as well. This book has proved valuable 
to the isolated Scout Captain who is 
looking for help. Every suggestion is 
clearly stated and put in exactly the best 
manner to stimulate creative ability. The 
book is published by E. P. Dutton ($2.50) 
and is sold in our own Supply Depart- 
ment. I cannot too heartily recom- 
mend it. 

The Boy’s Own Books of Politics, by 
William G. Shepherd. The Macmillan 
Company. This book will be very help- 
ful to the young Girl Scout, for “The 
Girl Scout of today is the woman voter 
of tomorrow.” And it is quite within 
her rights to know as much as she can 
glean about politics. This would be a 
good book for study in the Scout meetings. 








The best camping and hiking advice: 


FIND ITIN BOOKS 


Great ideas from the stories of other girls: 


Camping and Woodcraft. By Horace Kephart. Diantha’s Quest: A Tale of the Argonauts of 
Pocket edition, 2 vols. in 1, $3.00. Camping alone, °49. By A. A. and E. B. Knipe. 
cheap edition, $ .75. Ill. $1.75. 

Little Mamselle of the Wilderness: A Tale of 


For hikers along the coast: 
primal ‘ La Salle and his explorers. By Augusta Huiell 


Dwellers of the Sea and Shore. By William 








Crowder. —— 
> > . 
i. $2.25. Wisp. A Girl of Dublin. By Katharine Adams. 


The easiest way to know the stars: 
The Star People and the Sky Movies. 


lord Johnson. 
Pocket astronomies including fun for everybody. 
of diagrams and illustrations. Each $1.50. 


How to enjoy that science course: 
The Boys’ Own Book of Science. 


Darrow. 
A home laboratory book, inating brief biographies of 
the greatest scientists. Ill. $2.5 Jimmie: The Story of a Black Bear Cub. By 
Everyday Mysteries. By niall Greeley Abbot. Ernest Harold Baynes. 
Blueberries, old shoes, furnaces, faucets—each hides a Ill. $1.60. 
thrilling scientific law. 0. 


How some English and American girls entered the life 
of an Irish girl. Ill. $2.00. 
The Pool of Stars. By Cornelia Meigs. 
American history as it touched a girl and boy of today. 
Full $1.50. 
Including Mother. By Margaret. Ashmun. 
The problem of a high school girl who was the depend- 
able one in an unusual home. $1.50. 


By Gay- 


By Floyd 
True tales of the out-of-doors: 


Jim and Peggy at Apple-top Farm. By Walter 
For all good citizens: Colline O'Kane. 
eae “VW: 1. 1.75. 
a Aw oP ae eek Cie: Gy eee The Boys’ Own Book of Adventurers. By Albert 
Straight talk on political parties and why young people Britt. 
must learn about politics. $2.00. $2.00 


At your own bookstore, or from the publishers. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue New York 


Boston Atlanta Dallas rr | FF San Francisco 


Chicago 























Watch for the pink or green slip in your magazine. It means, “Renew!” 
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ag i Has Helped Me at ¢ College 


By EDITH BAKER 


How many Scouts realize the value that 


their Scout training will be to them 
when they go out either into business or 
college? I am at present enjoying the 
opportunity of college for I am a Soph- 
omore at Wheaton College. And my five 
years of Scouting has already proved 
most valuable to me. 

In the first place, Scouting gives one a 
sense of responsibility which is very help- 
ful and even necessary during the four 
years of college life. When working in 
a troop, each Scout is responsible for 
certain things. In college, a student is 
held responsible for her daily work. Not 
as in grammar school or high school is 
she continually urged to take her work 
more seriously and do it more pro- 
ficiently. Indeed not! The assignment 
for the week or for a certain number 
of days is given and it is up to each girl 
to do her work within the limited time 
and do that work well. 
is one of the keynotes of college success 
and if a girl uses the responsibility which 
she learned from 
her Scout training, 


Responsibility - 





not continue successfully. So the girl at 
college readily sees that that which we 
have the opportunity of learning i our 
Scout troops is very essential in college 
life. 

The third and last thing I shall men- 
tion is that Scouting teaches practicality. 
Through the various tests in First Aid, 
Craftsmanship, Homemaking, Cooking, 
Laundress, Hostess, one gains much 
which can be used in college. 

College is not all work and no play. 
There are many parties and all kinds of 
social events which are constantly taking 
place. If you are to be a Hostess at one 
of these social affairs, it is indeed nec- 
essary for you to know what your duties 
are in order that you may be gracious 
and entertaining. There are also the re- 
freshments which you as hostess will 
wish to serve. For a girl who has been 
trained -in the preparation of food, it is 
a simple task to prepare a few de- 
licious refreshments. This is only one 
of many times when Scouting is a college 

girls true help. 





she will be almost 
certain to pass her 
courses. 


Going to College?’ 


Responsibility, 
cooperation and 
practicality — these 
three are necessary, 


Regardless of Or are you wishing you might? helpful and valua- 
how large or how . 7 ble in college. They 
small a troop is, by Talk with your teachers about may be gained in 
being Scouts we this dream of yours. Ask them various ways, of 
may learn coopera- where to send for college cat- course. But the 
tion. The troop alogues. Any college will be happy most pleasing and 
works and plays as to send you its catalogue, which entertaining way I 
a unit. Whenever will answer your many questions. know is through 
an entertainment is your Scout troop. 


given by the troop, 
the Scouts cooper- 
ate and put great 


Find Out What College 
Will Cost 


Remember, too, 
that Scouting does 
not stop when you 








effort into making 
the affair a _ suc- 
cess. And it is just 
that way in col- 
lege. Every girl 
must cooperate in 
order to make the 
college family a 
well regulated, hap- 
py and congenial 
unit. Without this 
working together, 
our athletic teams 


would be worth- 
less. Our class 
spirit would be 


lacking. And the 
regular daily life 
of the college could 





And don't forget that there are 
many scholarships to help with the 
expenses of girls who have had 
excellent high school records. 


What Do You Wish To Do 
After College? 


Sometimes girls have a special 
wish about what they shall do. 
If you have one, there may be a 
Normal School where _ special 
courses are given which will make 
your wish come true. 


Talk of this with your teachers— 
with any one who has been in col- 
lege—with your father and mother. 








Gladima says, «Don’t miss an issue. 


enter college. I am 
finding that it is a 


.real companion 


every day of my 
college life. 

N oT E — Edith 
Baker is a Sopho- 
more at Wheaton 
College and a Gol- 
den Eaglet of 
Troop 55, Brook- 
lyn, New York. At 
our special request, 
Edith wrote this for 


Tue AMERICAN GIRL 
We hope’ many 
Girl Scouts are 


planning to attend 
college.—T he Editor 





everywhere 


The Leading Shoes 


trim Keds model 
that is popular 


—for sports—athletics 


—camping trips 


Keds are the leading sport shoes 
made today. Last year ten National 
Tennis Championships and two 
World Championships were won on 
Keds. For field hockey, volley-ball, 
basket-ball and many other sports 
they are unexcelled. Keds also are 
built to stand wear over rough 
country and to give your feet at the 
same time just the protection they 
need. 

It is important to remember that 
all canvas rubber-soled shoes are not 
Keds. Keds are made only by the 
United States Rubber Company. 
They come in a wide range of styles 
and prices but every pair of Keds is 
built to give longer wear and better 
service. And every Keds shoe has 
the name Keds on it. It will pay 
you to look for it. 

The new Keds Hand-book for 
Girls contains 47 pages of inter- 
esting information on games, 
woodcraft, recipes, books and 
many other subjects. Sent free 
if you address Dept. K. 2, 1790 
Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


Tredemerk Reg. U. 8. Pet. 08, 


Renew before your subscription expires.” 
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No Matter When You Took Your Snapshots 


You may enter them in our 


Camera Contest 


Now going on—to close June 15 


Every picture entered is to illustrate the subject, “When the Girl Scouts go hiking 
along.” It doesn’t matter when you took the picture, just so it is good. Read the 
conditions of the contest. 





The Rules The Prizes 
1. You must have taken the picture yourself but The winning pictures will be published in THE 
you need not have printed and developed it. AMERICAN Girt. The three best will receive one 
2. You may send in three different pictures. : . : 
3. All must be glossy prints. of Mrs. Jessie Tarbox Beals’ beautiful photo- 
4. bg must be in our hands by June 15. graphs. The judges will be Mrs. Jessie Tarbox | 
5. No prints will be returned. Name, address, : : 
and troop number must be written on back of Beals (famous photographer), Mrs. Jane Deeter | 
each picture. Rippin, and Miss Helen Ferris. 
Send to 


The American Girl Camera Contest 


189 Lexington Avenue New York City 




















Going Camping This Year? an 


Let Woman’s Home Companion Pay The Bills 3 same nti 


il 












A remarkable opportunity is offered to all prospective 
Vacationists by Woman’s Home Companion. This 
gives you a chance to share in the distribution of 
a $15,000.00 Fund which is to be divided 
among the special subscription representatives 
of this popular woman’s magazine in addi- 
tion to their liberal commissions on new 


and renewal subscriptions. 
(ROWELL VACATION: 
SAVING STAMP 











A troop of fifty Girl Scouts 
working together and ob- 
taining only three sub- 
scriptions apiece would 
















Your girls will be inter- 
ested in this chance to earn 
lots of extra vacation cash. 
: Besides receiving Crowell Vaca- 
Some. Ouer $112.00 tion Saving Stamps as illustrated 
in accordance ; * : on whatever subscriptions they can 
with this CO sas obtain for Woman's Home Companion, 
offer. ; your girls will also receive generous profits 
in commissions and cash bonuses on subscrip- 
tions to The American Magazine, Collier’s, The 
Mentor, and Farm and Fireside. 

They may work individually or collectively for a share 
of our Vacation Fund. Give them a chance to do so— 







—_—_— — ~— — — MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY — —-— — — -— — 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk S 
The Crowell Publishing Company 416 W. 13th St., New York City 


Please send me, without obligation, full details of your Vacation Saving Stamp Offer. 


IID oe di0'05. 050.0068 casserksses innsesesecenie 
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May Day Celebrations 


(Continued from page 20) 


Program : 


1. Bugle sounds to call villagers out on 
the green. 

2. Chief Burgher, as Master of Cere- 
monies, arrives with other village of- 
ficials, all take seats on platform. 

3. Villagers engage in folk dances 
while waiting. 

4. Youths, dressed as woodsmen, enter 
bearing May pole (use oxen if possible) 
escorted by village maidens with gar- 
lands of flowers. 

5. Pole is set up in hole previously 
dug. 

6. Morris Dancers appear and dance 
while pole is being set up. 

7. Woodsmen engage in archery con- 
test, the winner of which chooses and 
crowns the May Queen. The crown of 
flowers is kept on a cushion at the feet 
of the Master of Ceremonies. The win- 
ner of the contest kneels before the lat- 
ter, receives from him the crown, and 
then places it on the head of the maiden 
of his choice. She then ascends to the 
vacant seat amid the cheers of the 
villagers. 

8. The village maidens dance around 
the May pole before their Queen. 

9. Master of Ceremonies declares the 
festivities ended and departs with the 
village officials and May Queen, followed 
by the villagers. 

THE MAypoteE oF MERRYMOUNT by 
Constance D. Mackay. This play tells 
the story of the first May pole celebra- 
tion ever held in America. There are 
sixteen speaking parts, ten men and six 
girls. As many extras as desired. The 
sedate Puritan costumes and the bright 
colored gypsylike costumes of the Merry- 
mount revelers form a picturesque con- 
trast. The account of this actual May 
pole and its strong dramatic influence 
can be found in Twice Told Tales by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. Especially adapt- 
ed to a group of girls. The play is con- 
tained in Patriotic Plays and Pageants 
published by Henry Holt & Co., 19 West 
44th Street, New York City, price $1.40. 

THE Pipes oF PAN by Sylvia E. Scher- 
win. Illustrations by Helen Alton Sawyer. 
Ten characters. A wood dream in verse. 
Arian, a gypsy from the world beyond 
the border of Arcadia, seeks to forget 
her human nature in the company of Pan 
and his playmates, the Dryads. A poetic 
fantasy especially adapted to a May Day 
celebration. Obtained from the Drama 
Bookshop, 29 West 47th Street, New York 
City, price $1.10. 

Robin Hood has ever been a popular 
hero of English legend. Old _ ballads 
written in the fifteenth century gave an 
account of him. He is described as an 
outlaw who lived with his men in Sher- 
wood forest in Nottinghamshire. Robin 
Hood was a most courteous outlaw, never 
robbing or permitting his men to rob 
poor travelers or any company in which 
a woman was present. In fact, he often 
shared with needy travelers the spoils he 
took from the wealthy. A rich clergyman 
traveling through the forest was always 
sure to be robbed. 

Rosin Hoop by Kate Sterns Page. An 








9—Special Occasions 
7—Nature Services 
9—High Points 


Camp Caledon. 


Hive. 


and outdoor services. 


of the M. E, Church. 


Price, $1.00 


353 Fourth Avenue 








Serbices For The Open 


FOR USE IN SUMMER CAMPS FOR BOYS and GIRLS and IN 
COMMUNITY SERVICES 


Arranged by 


LAURA I. MATTOON and HELEN D. BRAGDON 


29 Beautiful Services 


“T think the book is truly delightful and it is the best col- 
lection of hymns that I have seen anywhere for the pur- 
pose.”—Mrs. Jonathan C. Day, Camp Merrie-Woode. 


“A splendid collection of services.".—Nesta Williams, 


“T find the SERVICES FOR THE OPEN a most inter- 
esting and stimulating book.’ —Ellen Farnsworth, Aloha 


‘“‘A very complete and splendid guide and help for services.” 
—Alice Orr Clark, Meenahga Camps. 

“T am delighted with your new book arranged for camps 
It is certainly a gem. You are to 
be congratulated on carrying the high standard in music 
and worship set by the Century Company into the more 
informal services of camp life.”"—Rev. Chas. F. Boss, Jr., 
Director Religious Education of the Baltimore Conference 


230 Pages 


The Century Company 


4—In Remembrance of Great 
Apostles of the Out--of-Doors 

80 Hymns and Songs that are a 
part of the Services 


$75.00 a Hundred 


New York City 














adaptation in one act of the Old Robin 
Hood Tales with a few new characters 
introduced. The music which is given 
with the play consists of Old English 
folk songs and country dances of the 
period. The cast may include twenty or 
the play may be given by eight or ten 
by doubling. Descriptions of the costumes 
and stage setting are given in the fore- 
word. The delightful Robin Hood cos- 
tuming makes it possible for girls to 
portray the characters. Obtained from 
G. Schirmer, 3 East 43rd Street, New 
York City, price, 60 cents. 

A Day at NorrincHAM by Constance 
D. Mackay. Based on the theme of 
Robin Hood. A flexible festival in which 
large groups of children can be used. 
The story of Robin Hood interwoven 
with folk dances, songs and old customs, 
makes the festival interesting te old and 


young. Obtained from Community Serv- 
ice, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
price 15 cents. 

Rosin Hoop Lecenps ADAPTED TO May 
Day CELEBRATIONS. This bulletin includes 
an outline for an Old English May Day 
celebration. Obtained from Community 
Service, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, free of charge. 

THE CONSPIRACY OF SPRING by Mary S. 
Edgar. Cast of twenty girls. One scene, 
outdoors. Especially adaptable for a 
May Day or spring festival. The Nature 
Sprite -Robin, Butterfly, Rivulet, Blue 
Sky and Dawn—and all the Daisies and 
Violets struggle to win the Earth Mortal 
to pay homage to the Spring. May be 
given as simply or elaborately as desired. 
Womans Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City, price 50 cents. Royalty 
$2.00. 


There’s a ghost in «Persevering Ann” 
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(Continued from page 6) 
her voice as it cried, “Isn’t it adorable?” 
had seemed to include him in its warmth, 
Polly was like one of the pink holly- 
hocks near the door. 

Since their coming he had strung out 
his little jobs with the reward of catching 
occasional glimpses of them passing in 
and out and of hearing their voices 
through the open windows. The day 
before, dressed in his school clothes, he 
had approached the kitchen door with 
his clams at an hour when he felt certain 
Polly wouid be at the cottage and Cap’n 
Jim Smith’s widow wouldn’t. Polly had 
pressed him with so many questions that 
he had lingered in the little kitchen fully 
half an hour and had departed, promising 
to take, Polly and her mother clamming. 
Of course he knew the best places! 

But now he went through the village 
by a circuitous route that led in and out 
among the lofts and fish houses and un- 
der the wharves. He did not hurry— 
there was nothing to hurry for. And, de- 
spite the fact that it was high noon and 
a very sunny noon, his world was quite 


The Clam Boy 


dark. By this time they knew. By this 
time Polly would have forgotten all Ais 
stories and would be listening while that 
old Widow Smith told how the first Cap’n 
Val Lewis had abandoned his ship and 
his men and had watched some of ‘em 
drown and cursed. The boy sat down on 
an old pile and covered his face with his 
hands to shut out the sea. Hoa he 
hated being a Lewis and a Val Lewis 
and hated the way people remembered 
things and looked at him. And clamming 
—oh, how he hated clamming! 


2 


In the living-room of the shell-gray 
cottage, its window shaded by the pink 
hollyhocks, Cap’n Smith’s widow was tell- 
ing Mrs. Daring of the Val Lewises. 
“Fust clam diggers,” she had snorted, 
making it very plain to what class they 
belonged in Provincetown circles. 

“There's only big Val and this young 
’un. White folks leave them alone, most- 
ly,” she explained. 

“But why?” demanded Polly. 
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In June, more puzzles 
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This was exactly the question the old 
woman wanted. Somewhere in the past 
generations there had sprung up a grudge 
between the Smiths and Lewises. This 
was an opportunity to credit something 
on the Smith score. She sat straight on 
the edge of a straight-back chair and 
told her story. 

Though the fishing village was mostly 
always tolerant, though riches had no 
great distinction and there was little 
poverty, as long as the fishing was good 
(for no one would refuse to divide a 
day’s catch when any one needed food) 
yet cowardice was something it couldn't 
forgive and never forgot. Bravery, her- 
alded for a time, was eventually forgot- 
ten, men lived out lives of incredible 
danger and went to their graves, usually 
in the sea they loved, but one act of 
cowardice, one betrayal of the traditions 
of the sea, lasted down through the years 
and came now to Cap’n Jim Smith's 
widow’s tongue as glibly as though it had 
happened but the week before. 

The first Cap’n Val Lewis, whose 
father had commanded a trading vessel 
and whose grandfather had built the 
first ship in the bay, had owned and 
sailed the Peggy Crewe which, return- 
ing from the Azores, had been ship- 
wrecked off the Cape. The story went 
that Cap’n Val Lewis had been the first 
to take to the small boat and had beaten 
off two of his men who, exhausted, had 
clung to the sides of the dory and had 
implored him to take them in. As they'd 
gone down he’d cursed at them and had 
laughed. He'd saved himself all right 
but it'd been far better for him and for 
all the Lewises after him if he’d gone 
down with the Peggy Crewe. It had 
ruined him. He’d come back to the vil- 
lage but folks had shunned him like he’d 
had the plague. He’d never sailed after 


that. When his son tried to ship no one’d 
take him. 
And it’d been like that with all the 


Lewises since. The town had never for- 
gotten. Cape Cod didn’t forget things 
like that. Now they were just clam dig- 
gers, this last Val and his son. They 
didn’t even have spunk enough to get 
out of the town. This young un’s mother 
had been a school teacher from over 
Truro way. Didn’t know how things 
were and had fallen in love at first sight 
though she’d repented later and had died 
of a broken heart, poor thing. 

“IT can’t think what possessed Josiah 
Clarke, givin’ the young ’un work round 
here. J knew it wasn’t fittin’, you a 
Guv’nor’s folks,” the old woman finished. 
smugly. 

At this Polly gasped. Her cheeks 
glowed and her eyes flashed black. 

“J think this town’s perfectly /orrid 
to remember a thing like that all these 
years and lay it up now against just a 
boy! Don’t you, mother?” 

But Altonia, Ohio, was not so very 
different from Cape Cod about remem- 
bering things. Mrs. Daring shook her 
head. 

“It’s always hard to live down a thing 
like that. And cowardice is often heredi- 
tary. But, my dear, don’t take it so 
seriously. We're only here for a few 
weeks and it’s none—” 

(Continued on page 34) 
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A collar that gently 
hugs the neck and 
conforms neatly to 
the slope of the 
neck into the shoul- 
ders. 





Sleeve length that 
covers the wrist of 
the long armed 
and not the finger 
tips of the short 
armed. 











Shoulders _ neither 
too wide nor too 
narrow — in short, 
your shoulders. 








ied A skirt that neither 


hikes nor dips, but 
hangs evenly to 
your figure. 


Where Custom Tailoring Tells 


On a Captain’s U niform 














APTAINS, there are certain touches on a serge uniform that can be achieved 
only through Custom Tailoring—in a uniform made to conform to the lines 
of your figure. The snug fit of a shoulder, the trim set of a collar, the length 
of the sleeve, the hang of a skirt—these are the points that best tell whether 
a uniform was made to your measure, or to that of the average figure. 
Ridabock Custom Tailored Uniforms meet these requirements. They are 
fashioned of finest olive drab serge, with all the touches that careful tailoring 
can give. For samples and prices 


Write to 


RIDABOCK & CO. 


149-151 West 36th Street New York City 
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The Clam Boy 


(Continued from page 32) 


For Polly’s eyes had filled with tears. 
Her whole soul protested hotly the in- 
justice, yet in her youth and inexperience, 
she had no words with which to plead 
her case. Somehow, just because she 
was a Guv’nor’s daughter, she felt she 
ought to do something to show this town 
how cruelly unfair it was! And she 
did not know what to do. Her mother’s 
glance said plainly: “It’s absurd that you 
should bother your head about this lad,” 
and she couldn’t explain that it wasn’t 
just the boy, but the unfairness of it all 
that hurt her. 

Val, meantime, had reached his home 
at the other end of the town. Listlessly, 
the hatred in his heart burned to an 
ash of misery, he prepared himself a 


lunch in the littered kitchen, pushing aside 
a pile of unwashed dishes to make room 
on the table for his plate. He could not 
remember a time when the kitchen had 
not looked littered, though he knew it 
must have been different when his mother 
had been with them. 

His father rarely came home until 
evening. Then he only grunted a word 
of greeting and subsided i-to a morose 
silence that made the cottage seem lone- 
lier than when he was not there. Yet 
young Val knew, in a vague way, that 
his father, like the kitchen, had been 
different when his mother had been with 
them. 

Everything must have been different, 
then. Enshrined in his heart the boy car- 
ried a hazy memory colored by love and 
a sense of pretty things and a gentle voice 
and a song. If he hadn’t had that mem- 
ory he must, indeed, have grown to be 











Girl Scout knife. 
stick. (See page 23) 


steel. 
edge a long time. 





Are you sure of your knife? 


You can depend upon your knife, if it is an official 
Each sharp stroke from its keen 
blade lays back the long thin shavings of the fuzz 


Official Girl Scout knives are made of finest, keenest 
They will take an edge. 
They are fully warranted by the 
manufacturers, DWIGHT DIVINE & SONS, Ellenville, 
New York, makers of the famous Ulster Knives. 
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Department 


189 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 




















Earn-your-own mon 


all that the town said he was. 

He could not remember at what age 
he had wakened to the realization that 
he .and his were outcasts. It had long 
ago been brought home to him in all sorts 
of ways by older boys and ieering little 
girls and the younger fishermen and the 
old sailors and the old, old women. He 
hated them all. His only friends were 
among the Portugese, who did not seem 
to mind what that first Val Lewis had 
done, years ago. 

He loved the great stretches of sand 
dunes and the lonely sea-swept shore of 
the “backside”. He loved the scrub-pines 
and the screaming sea gulls and the wild 
beach flowers. And he loved hanging 
‘round the Coast Guard station and 
watching the men at drill and imagining 
himself one of them, risking his life to 
help others in peril. He carried always 
with him, hidden, the resolve to some 
day go very far off and join the Coast 
Guard and save a human life—to make 
up for that other Val Lewis. But always 
at this point in his thoughts something 
seemed to close down hard in his head 
and in his heart. Maybe he couldn't, 
maybe he was yellow, like the first Cap’n 
Val Lewis. 

As he ate his lonely meal he pictured, 
miserably, his next meeting with Polly, 
her glance avoiding his. 

“There won't be a next time,” he mut- 
tered, sullenly. He’d not spoil the mem- 
ory of that morning. He'd keep out of 
her way. 

Word had reached the village a few 
days before of a wreck on the outer coast. 
A trading ship had run on to the shoal 
and had been pounded slowly to pieces. 
Her crew had been rescued but the car- 
go was a total loss. That meant that 
for weeks the surging sea would toss 
treasure of one sort and another upon 
the beach. Val’ readily obtained his 
father’s consent to go and search the 
lonely stretches beyond the sand dunes. 
He packed a knapsack, slung it across 
his shoulder and set out, barefoot, into 
the summer twilight for the other side 
of the Cape. He’d stay a long time and 
when he came back, he thought bitterly, 
Polly and her mother would have for- 
gotten all about him. Which is exactlv 
what might have happened if— 


3 

The Darings, a Guv’nor’s wife and 
daughter, quickly found friends in the 
summer colony. With the young people 
she met Polly swam and sailed and 
clammed and danced the long happy days 
through. She tramped over the sands 
and sunned herself on the breakwall! and 
even ventured some deep sea fishing. So 
many novel delights filled her hours that 
she forgot the clam boy and her sense 
of injustice. 

A week or so later a group of the young 
people who were students in the sammer 
art class set out for a sunset supper at 
Race Point Station, Polly accompanying 
them. They sang as their cars sped over 
the hard smooth road between the un- 
dulating dunes of sand and scraps of 
pine woods, Polly merriest of them all. 
It was just so good to be alive. 

Polly had only been at the backside 
of the Cape on the occasion when she 
had visited Highland Light. Now the 
endless stretches of sea and sand held 
her spellbound; the loneliness, the vast- 
ness, the nearness of the sky, with its 
racing clouds, frightened her even while 
they fascinated her. 
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The art students immediately set their 
easels in the sand to try to catch some- 
thing of the furtive beauty of the pound- 
ing surf and the blue sky and the white 
clouds. Polly and two others watched 
them for awhile, then wandered down 
the shore. 

An hour had passed when one of the 
party cried out, “There’s a storm coming 
up mighty fast! Wind clouds, see? We'd 
better pack up and find a sheltered spot. 
I’ve got something started and I don’t 
want it blown to Halifax.” He studied 
the clouding sky anxiously. He had lived 
on the Cape for many summers and he 
knew that a sudden wind storm among 
the dunes could be more unpleasant than 
any other disturbance of nature. 

There followed a hasty gathering to- 
gether of easels and baskets and boxes 
and a scramble for the one rude shelter 
the beach offered. 

“Where’s Polly Daring?” some one 
asked. Some one else remembered see- 
ing her with two of the others roam off 
down the beach. They were nowhere in 
sight now. A sudden gust of wind en- 
veloped the little group in a cloud of 
sand. They laughed and clung together 
and tried not to feel worried. But the wind 
increased in velocity, the sand swept and 
swirled in blinding sheets abour them 
until hastily abandoning their picnic sup- 
per, hand in hand they forced their way 
toward the Coast Guard Station. Now 
they were plainly frightened. 

The Captain of the Coast Guard look- 
ed very anxious when they reported that 
three of their party had gone down the 
beach. It was a lonely stretch betweer 
Race Point Station and Peaked Hill down 
the shore, and queer things happened in 
these wind storms. He gave a few quick 
orders and at once three men, buttoned 
in oil skins, sou’westers pulled down 
over their eyes to protect them from the 
driving sand, went out into the storm. 

After some time the boy and girl who 
had been with Polly staggered in with 
one of the Coast Guard men. Their 
faces were raw from the cutting sand. 
The girl was crying. 

“We couldn't find her,” they confessed. 
Incoherently they explained that they'd 
been playing hide-and-seek in the sand 
dunes when the storm struck them; they'd 
called and called but Polly had not an- 
swered and the storm had grown so 
terrible and they had been so frightened 
and Jean Carey, the girl, had persuaded 
Rex Field, the boy, that Polly must have 
gone on ahead of them and joined the 
others and they were just fools to stav 
out in the storm, so they’d found their 
way back, thovgh goodness knew how— 


4. 

From his lonely search for salvage Val 
Lewis had spied Polly Daring and her 
friends. Hidden from their observation 
he had, in an orgy of misery, watched 
them play. So intent had he been upon 
this that he had not noticed the approach 
of the storm. A swirl of sand brought 
him to a sharp realization of his danger 
—and of Polly’s. He had seen her climb 
back among the sand dunes. She must 
not stay there. Half-shouting, he plung- 
ed after her. He knew what these storms 
were like. Once he’d seen a strong wind 
lift a whole sand dune and drop it in 
another place! A man had built a shack 
out here once and when he’d come to it 
a week later, it wasn’t there, as far as 

(Continued on next page) 








older who are interested in be- 
coming Girl Scout leaders. 


Situated in the heart of 
beautiful Westchester County, 
and only 30 miles from New 
York, it can be easily reached 
by train or motor. 


The Camp is run on the 
patrol system, with each patrol 
in its own delightful encamp- 





Come to Camp Andrée this summer 


Camp Andrée Clark is a 


camp for Girl Scouts of 14 or 


ment. Life is lived almost en- 
tirely out-doors. 

Below the tents on the hills 
is a beautiful lake, offering 
opportunity for swimming and 
boating, with instruction and 
supervision. 

Rates—$10 per week. 

Of special interest to Girl 
Scout leaders is the Third Na- 
tional Girl Scout Training 


School, June 2-20. 
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Producing Amateur Entertainments 


By HELEN FERRIS 
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Price $2.50 


Order from 
National Supply Department 


189 Lexington Avenue 


New York City 
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Rangeley Moccasins 


The moccasin construction does 
away with the innersole and secures 
the lightest weight and greatest flex- 
ibility consistent with durability and 
service. Light weight, flexibility, ser- 
vice and free action mean comfort, 
efficiency, success and happiness to 
the wearer. 


The right footwear for camping 


and hiking. 
Ask the Girl who wears them. 


: 





Approved by the 
National Board 
¥. F.C. A, 


Serer 


Stock No. 923, Smoked Elk eight-inch height with DuFlex 
Fibre Sole. 


Sold by the best Shoe Stores and Sporting 
Goods Houses 
Booklet H on Request. 


G. H. BASS & CO. 


Shoemakers 


WILTON MAINE 
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the eye could see. And besides the phy- 
sical pain of the lashing sand there was 
the danger of exhaustion, of being buried 
alive. Every one on the Cape knew it 
had happened. The only safe place was 
the beach. 

So he plunged through the driving 
sand after Polly. And when, as though 
suddenly alarmed, she paused and turned, 
her arm lifted to protect her face, he 
was at her side. 

She gave a little cry. “You! Where 
did you come from? How you startled 
me!” 

He laughed so that she would not be 
frightened. “I’m campin’ over here. 
Huntin’ stuff on the sand,” he explained. 
“Guess we'd better get back to the beach 
pretty quick.” 

“But I’m with—” she turned to find 
the others when a great sweep of sand 
bore down upon them, completely en- 
veloping them. Polly gasped in pain and 
staggered toward Val. Now she caught 
his hand and clung to it. 

“Oh-h!” 

“Hurry. Between gusts. We've got to. 
We can’t stay here,” the boy implored, his 
lips close to Polly’s ear. 

She followed him a step or two, her 
head bent low against the swirling sand. 
But in a moment she stopped. 

“T-I can’t hurry. I can’t see! What 
is it? I’m frightened, h-horribly.” 

“Keep tight hold of my hand, no mat- 
ter what happens,” commanded Val and 
he started off, half-dragging her. He 
turned in the direction he figured the 
beach must be. But the roar he had 
thought the surf was the wind. And 
after they had staggered along in what 
might have been a circle Polly fell to 
her knees, her face in her hands, her 
small body shaken with violent sobbing, 
partly from stark fear, partly from hys- 
terical exhaustion. 

“I—I just c-can’t go another step!” 

Shielding her as best he could Val 
looked about him, straining his eves to 
find something in the swirling, lifting, 
blinding sand that might give him a sense 
of direction. He dared not venture a 
step lest it lead them to the edge of the 
treacherous bank which under their 
weight might give way and drop them 
to the hard sand far below. Or worse, 
they might be caught in an eddy of shift- 
ing and piling sand. He thought as 
rapidly and as clearly as he could with 
his crowding fears. Close at hand were 
two slender scrub-pines, not much taller 
than Polly herself. Behind them, if they 
clung together, they might find uncertain 
shelter. He lifted Polly and, supporting 
her with one arm, urged her to them. 

Her teeth chattered as though from 
chill. One soft cheek was bleeding where 
the sand had cut it. 

“I—I just can’t be brave like you are, 

















ATTENTION SCOUTS! 


Here is the SAFEST AND MOST CONVENIENT 
pocketbook ever invented! It fastens securely to the 
BELT OF YOUR BLOOMERS and STAYS PUT. 
It is made of stout suede leather, all in one piece, 
and enables Girl Scouts to carry their money about 
with them in safety—without fear of losing it, or 
the inconvenience of being without money. Sent 
postpaid for $1.00. 


THE MURGY STOCKING PURSE COMPANY 
Box 52, Dept. G. Times Plaza Sta., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


I’m so scared,” she sobbed. “I’m ashamed 
but it’s—it’s not like anything I—I ever 
heard of!” 

That was it, Val thought quickly, She'd 
never even heard of the Cape Cod sand 
storms, the way he had. Why, he’d even 
been caught in them before, but he’d al- 
ways made the water’s edge. Probably 
now, alone, he could take a chance on 
finding his way, but not with her. As 
though she read his thought she suddenly 
released her tight hold of his arm. 

“If you didn’t have me you could—it’s 
not fair that both of us—flease leave me 
here, really!” 


Be the Girl to say, «I know a good game” 
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“D’you think I’d do a thing like that!” 
cried the boy, hotly. And at his words 
there flashed such a look of unutterable 
gratitude into Polly’s frightened eyes as 
to forever lift from the boy’s soul the 
heavy brand of that first Cap’n Val 
Lewis! 

Night found the frightened picnickers 
still huddled in the mess room of the 
Coast Guard Station, their eyes straining 
through the windows, their ears intent 
upon the smallest sound above the roar 
of the surf and the whine of the wind. 
Some of the girls were crying and the 
older boys were counseling in low voices 
as to whether it was not time they got in 
touch with Mrs. Daring. Two more of 
the Guard had gone to join the other 
searchers. 

“There’s 
path,” cried Jean Carey. 
two people! Oh, it’s Polly!” 

There was a rush to the door. A dozen 
hands reached out to pull Polly in. A 
dozen arms hugged her all at once. 

“Why, Val Lewis!” one of the boys 
exclaimed and the glad hands embraced 
him, too. No one could at once ask a 
question for every one, including Polly 
and Val, wanted to cry. 

Finally Polly insisted upon telling the 
story—how Val had found her at the be- 
ginning of the storm and had made her 
hug the funny pine trees. The Coast 
Guard Captain, standing listening, be- 
hind Val, nodded and laid his hand on 
the boy’s shoulder. 

“You did well to stick by the young 
lady, my boy!” And quite involuntarily 
every one’s glance turned toward Rex 
Field. 

With incredible swiftness things, un- 
believable to Val, happened. It was 
strange enough to have these young peo- 
ple talking to him, clinging to his arm, 
treating him like one of themselves, to 
feel the Captain’s kindly gaze of appro- 
bation upon him! Then the Cuptain 
whisked him back to Provincetown with 
Polly in his own car and straight to the 
hollyhock cottage. There, bulking big in 
the shadowy living-room,the Captain told 
Mrs. Daring the whole story, finishing 
with, “If that boy hadn’t used his head 
and his brave heart—well, I don’t know, 
ma’am, what might have happened to 
your lassie!” Val turned his face away 
that no one, especially Polly, should see 
that he had silly tears in his eyes. 

But Polly, at a sudden thought, had 
sprung from a state of interesting ex- 
haustion to her alert self. There had 
come to her, all in one sound, the story 
Cap’n Jim Smith's widow had told! And 
even her mother had said—Well, the 
whole world should know, now, of this 
Val Lewis! 


something coming ep the 
“It's—I see 
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Producing Amateur 
Entertainments 
By HELEN FERRIS 
Author of “Girls’ Clubs” 


A book of Stunts, Musical and 
Other Numbers, with Plans for 
putting programs on and over. 


$2.50 at any book store or from 
E.P.Dutton & Co., 681 Sth Ave., N.Y 








“Mumsey,” she gasped, “he—Val Lewis 
—stayed with me when—” In her eager- 
ness she could not shape the words. 

“Yes, I know, dear.” Mrs. Daring 
knelt between Polly and Val where they 
sat on the divan. “You poor children, 
your faces are raw! And your arms, boy 
—” She pushed back the thin blouse that 
had given scant protection to Val's flesh 
from the cutting sand. “Oh, my dear!” 
Then, as though something more than 
the hurt flesh went to her heart, she 
dropped her face on Val’s thin arm and 
he felt tears. He wished she wouldn't. 
He hadn’t done anything any one else 
wouldn’t have done in his place, unless 
that first Cap’n Val Lewis! 

After a moment Mrs. Daring said 
gently, “Is there anything, my boy, that 
I can do for you right away that will, 


in a small way, repay you—” 


Polly thought her mother meant money. 
“Mother!” 


But there was something. And, oh, it 
would mean so much. Val straightened, 
his eyes bright. 

“Say, would you both go out in my 
dory? Really? So’s every one in this 
town could see? And not act—ashamed ?” 

Mrs. Daring nodded. For some reason 
she could not control her voice. The boy 
sank back against the cushions of the 
divan with a long sigh of happy content. 

“I guess that'll make things diff’runt. 
Folks won’t say Val Lewis’s just a clam 
boy!” And under the faded blouse the 
thin shoulders straightened to the new 
dignity. “Takin’ a Guv’nor’s daughter 
in his dory!” 
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Camp and Field Notebook Sheets 


in building your Nature-Study Notebook 


The Sheets include FLOWER, LEAF, BIRD, 
EVERGREEN Twig keys; BIRD, FISH, FLOW- 
ER, AND TREE with parts named; lesson sheets for 
bird, tree, plant, animal, insect and fish observations. 
Outline Drawing of birds, animals, trees, flowers, fish, 
and insects for color work. SKY MAPS. NOTE 
PAPER. About 275 different sheets carried in stock. 
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| 


All sheets are 634x334 in. or folded to this size to 
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(6 rings), school binders (2 rings), of Velumet (heavy 


Quantity price, very low. 
Satisfaction from use, very high. 
Send for complete list and sample sheets 
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(Continued from page 8) 
interrupted, as if scarce believing in such 
good luck. Her grandmother shook her 
head in the negative. 

“I wished it, but thy grandfather vows 
thou art too small.” 

At these words the girl ceased to hope. 
Grandfather rarely set his face against 
his wife’s opinions, but when he made a 
decision he was adamant. She must go 
to Allens’ and her little face was stony 
as she ran errands and-sorted out neces- 
sities for her grandmother's journey, the 
while that young Midden, at Mistress 
Donne’s orders, harnessed the grays and 
turned the rest of the stock into the 
watered meadow. 

Susan Breakfasts’ own packing even 
was accomplsihed ere her grandfather's 
return. Grandmother congratulating her- 
self loudly that she had washed the day 
before and mended by candle-light, and 
could therefore send her grandchild 
away with her clothing whole and clean, 
without so much as a tape or button 
missing to be criticized by keen-eyed 
neighbors. 

“Remember to kneel at thy prayers both 
night and morning, to stand till Grace 
is said, to help thyself modestly to any 
dainties that are passed to thee at table, 
to wash well thy hands before each meal 


A Patriot Maid 


and make thy manners at all times to 
the lady of the house.” Such were but 
part of her instructions, repeated from 
time to time as if to a very little child. 

“Do I call her ‘Mistress Allen’ or ‘ma- 
dam’?” Susan Breakfasts inquired anx- 
iously, this matter of going to live in the 
house of a stranger being no small event 
in her short life. 

“‘Mistress Allen’ will do, with a 
‘ma’am’ to follow it. And thou say ‘you’ 
to her, not ‘thee’ or ‘thou.’ ” 

“I'd far liefer stay at home,” Susan 
Breakfasts sighed. “I'll not dare to eat 
for fear I'll spot the cloth, nor to speak 
lest what I say is not mannerly. And the 
rhymes Alexander will din in my ears—” 

“Listen you to me,” Cyrus Midden 
spoke hurriedly as Mistress Donne bus- 
tled from the room, unheeding of Susan 
Breakfasts’ fears. “’Tis my belief you 
concern yourself with what others say 
and think.” 

“Doth not every one?” Susan Break- 
fasts faltered in surprise. 

“Perchance in a measure, but not in- 
ordinately,” her mentor told her. “As to 
this Alexander and his proud sister, why 
should you fear them? He is a lout and 
she a silly chit unless they’ve greatly 
changed since last we met. And neither 
one hath it in their power to harm thee.” 


“But they are so fearless and I am so 
fearful. My heart flutters like a bird 
when they so much as look my way.” 

“And you let them see it! Therefore 
they take great pleasure in making game 
of you. Yet if the truth were known 
there is something they each fear even 
more than you fear them.” 

“I do not think it,” the girl returned, 
after a moment’s consideration of this sug- 
gestion. “They have not names like mine 
for others to twit upon. No, I do not 
think it.” 

“Yet it is true,” Midden averred. 
“There are few, indeed, in this world 
who fear naught, and once you have 
found out what these others fear, you 
will never fear them again—that is 
human nature,’ he explained holding 
up a hand to check her when she would 
have spoken. “You fear those two at 
present because you have endowed them 
with super-human attributes, but when 
you find they are as weak or weaker 
than you—” 

The opening of the door interrupted 
his further speech. Master Donne had 
returned. 

“Didst get the money?” Cyrus Midden 
cried, at once forgetting Susan’s prob- 
lems, he being more deeply interested in 
Master Donne’s errand since he had been 
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told the use the gold was to be put to. 

“That I did not! The Tory traitor 
denied neither that he owed it nor that 
he had the coin to pay. He stood there, 
smug and smiling, with four servants at 
his back, vowing that while as an old 
friend and neighbor he longed to help 
me, his conscience would not permit him 
to take any action detrimental to his 
King.” 

“He said that before,” Grandmother 
spoke, “but ’tis different now. We have a 
wounded son.” 

“That made no difference to him. It 
may be that he believed me not. At all 
events his words were the same.” 

“I should have gone with you, Master 
Donne,” Cyrus said grimly. “What think 
you? Belike it is not too late for two 
of Washington’s soldiers to make this 
‘loyal’ gentleman listen to reason.” 

“Two of you against five?” Grand- 
mother interposed abruptly. “I’ll have no 
such nonsense while Ira lieth in need of 
my attendance. Come back with us and 
I'll not say you nay, Cyrus, even though 
you both bring me home cracked pates to 
mend; but, till I have our boy safe, his 
father must run no risk of injury.” 

“That's good sense,” Cyrus acknowl- 
edged. “I'll not deny there’s a hard 
journey ahead of you. And we should be 
off if we are to push on as far as Mon- 
mouth Court House today.” 

“I thought we should take the road 
through Englishtown—” 

“Nay, the other way is preferable.” 
Cyrus spoke hurriedly, not meeting 
Mistress Donne’s eye, for he did not care 
to increase her anxieties by telling her 
that Hessians had raided as far south as 
Englishtown. 

“From Monmouth Court House to 
Crosswicks, and from there to Burdenton 
to Burlington, I know the road. The 
bridges are holding up, and it is passable 
all the way.” 

“Then we'll take it, lad, and now let’s 
be off.” 








You may have them 
in cotton or linnen 


Be completely uni- 
formed, even down 
to your handkerchief 


Khaki uniform and hat, brown 
shoes and stockings and a 
khaki-colored handkerchief as 
the little touch that carries out 
the effect. Embroidered in 
brown, with the trefoil seal. 


Linen, 40c. Cotton, 25¢c. 
National Supply 


Department 
189 Lexington Ave. New York 








“And do I pick up my bundle and go 
to Allens’ to sleep tonight?” Susan Break- 
fasts inquired anxiously. 

Her grandfather hesitated, “I was so 
angered with the man I never thought to 
ask him to shelter thee,” he acknowledged 
at last. 

Susan Breakfasts looked up at him as 
if scarce able to believe the good news 
her ears conveyed to her. ‘Then she 
deliberately loosed the string that bound 
together her small possessions. 

“I’m right glad of that,” she said, “I'd 
liefer you trusted me to God than to a 
Tory traitor.” 

Her grandmother looked at her strange- 
ly for a moment, then she put a hand 
on her granddaughter’s head as if in 
blessing. 


“Out of the mouths of babes and suck- - 
lings—” She spoke deliberately. “The 
girl is right! She will be safer here.” 

And without further farewell she 
climbed into the cart with young Midden 
beside her and drove away. 

Grandfather stayed for a hurried kiss, 
then he loosed Susan Breakfasts’ arms 
which clung a little at this moment of 
parting, mounted his horse a trifle 
heavily, sat for a moment as if he had 
something to say for which he could not 
find words, then, giving over the at- 
tempt, he touched his good beast’s flank 
with his heel and followed after the cart 
which had already turned into the lane 
and was lost to sight. 

Susan Breakfasts was left alone. 


(To be continued ) 
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A Dollar Meal 
for Two Cents 


It is worth a dollar if you compare its 
food value with the eatables for which 
you usually pay more money. Two 
Shredded Wheat Biscuits furnish all the 
strength-giving nutriment you need for 
a half.day’s work. Two Shredded Wheat 
Biscuits with milk make a perfect meal 
that is nourishing and satisfying. Con- 
tains all the BRAN of the WHOLE 
WHEAT grain—just enough to keep the 
bowels healthy and active. 


Shredded 
Wheat 
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Fun, Romance and New Ideas for Girls 


JANE ABBOTTS Stories for Girls are 
the accepted successors to the famous books 
by Louisa May Alcott. Her stories met with 
instant favor and are growing in popularity 
because of the author’s high ideals for 
womanhood. She is a born story teller; her 
books are filled with delightful characters, 
engrossing incidents, happy thoughts and 





good deeds. 


‘FIDELIS 


A particularly charming story of a girl’s boarding school and of the struggles 
of the new principal’s daughter to earn the friendship of her companions. 
There is a background of romance and mystery against which are set the 
activities of the author’s youthful characters. Price $1.75 


For Older Girls 


MINGLESTREAMS. “A charming story of young people written with a 
freshness of outlook and a sympathy with the affairs of the characters that 
cannot fail to meet with response from the readers for whom it is intended.”— 
New York Tribune. Price $1.75 

HAPPY HOUSE. “This story begins on commencement day and all girls 
will love it. Every page of the tale is interesting, as it leads to the climax 
of the love story certain to come into it.”—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
Price $1.75 








Mrs. Abbott’s Other Popular Titles 


RED ROBIN 
APRILLY 


KEINETH 
LARKSPUR 
HIGHACRES 


Camp Fire Series by Margaret Widdemer 


WINONA’S DREAMS COME TRUE. Frontispiece in 
color and 3 other illustrations. This series written 
especially for the Girl Scouts and Camp Fire Girls 
has met with great favor. The many girl readers 
who have followed Winona through her Camp Fire 
and other experiences will part from her with a sigh 
of regret when her dreams at last come true. Without 
doubt this is Miss Widdemer’s most delightful story 
of this popular heroine. Price $1.75 


A Hundred Things a Girl Can Make 


Shows How to Make a Hundred and More Attractive 

and Valuable Articles. 
365 Illustrations. Price $2.50 
Girls of all ages find a joy in doing things with their 
fingers. Here is a book that affords this chance. The 
handiwork offered is new, fresh, original; the finished 
results are of artistic interest and possess value. The 
idea in each case is unfolded, step by step, so that the 
process becomes alluring and the finished article a 
thing of which to be proud. Many attractive articles 
for use and decoration can be easily made. The book 
was written by BONNIE E. SNOW and HUGO B. 
FROEHLICH. 


The Homemaker Trained by Kindergarten Methods 
( By MABEL LOUISE KEECH 
Six illustrations. Songs and music. Price $2.50 
The essentials of homemaking for little girls, made even more fascinating 
with appropriate games and songs. Real housekeeping with miniature houses 
which through the play will teach many lessons a real housekeeper must know 
later. 





Winonass Dreams 
Come True 
Margaret Widdemer 
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Earn your own money for camp 


Who’s Who 
in The American Girl? 


Jane Apporr—have you heard that 
besides being one of America’s most 
popular writers for girls, she is Girl 
Scout Commissioner in Buffalo? Don’t 
you envy our Buffalo Scouts who see her 
and talk with her and even have her 
read her stories aloud to them? But, 
then, all of us may get her books. Ask 
for Minglestreams, Aprilly, Highacres, 
Larkspur, Happy House (all published 
by J. B. Lippincott Company). 

JoHN MAaseEFIELD—every Girl Scout 
who loves poetry should know his name. 
We hope that many of you will have 
read his beautiful nature poems before 
the summer is over. This poem, Road- 
ways, is reprinted by permission of the 
publishers, The MacMillan Company, 
from Collected Poems of John Masefield. 
Copyright 1912 and 1913 The MacMillan 
Company. ee 

Isn’t the baby on our cover adorable? 
And won't it be attractive framed and 
put up in your room? Mrs. Rippin 
thinks the artist, MARGARET EvANs 
Price, has so beautifully illustrated our 
Sixth Law that we are going to have 
Girl Scout postcards made of the cover. 

Miss D. C. Moore is an English 
“guider,” which is what the Girl Guides 
in England call their leaders. When she 
came to Camp Andrée last summer, the 
American Girl Scouts quickly began call- 
ing her “Cookie.” Can you guess why? 
Yes! Because she is such a very fine 
cook. Miss Moore’s many Scout friends 
will be delighted to hear that she is to 
be at Camp Andrée again this summer. 

Mrs. BirpsaALL Otis EpEy—our own 
Mrs. Edey who is Chairman of the Na- 
tional Field Department with us—is, 
indeed, a writer of Girl Scout plays. 
Mrs. Edey wrote Lo, the Poor Suitcase 
especially for THe AMERICAN GirL. And 
she is writing another, too—just the kind 
Girl Scouts enjoy, a boarding school 
play with excitement ’n everything in it. 

And we have a real Scout artist in this 
issue, Miss EpITH BALLINGER PRicE. Yes, 
she is the very same person who wrote 
that lovely story, The Unhappy Echo, 
which you enjoyed last month. She has 
illustrated all of our new serial, 4 
Patriot Maid, so you will have more of 
her pictures every month through the 
summer. 

No wonder Mrs. BEerRtHA CHAPMAN 
Capy can write such fascinating nature 
puzzles! All her life, she has spent all 
the time she could out-of-doors. And she 
has been a personal friend of many great 
naturalists including John Burroughs and 
John Muir. A little bird has whispered 
to us that Mrs. Cady is going to give the 
Girl Scouts many interesting suggestions. 

Miss ANNA BILLINGs GALLUP is the 
Curator of the Children’s Museum in 
Brooklyn, New York, where so many Girl 
Scouts have such interesting times! If 
any of you are visiting in Brooklyn, Miss 
Gallup will be happy to have you come 
to the museum and see for yourself how 
fascinating a Nature Museum can be. 

Louise M. Price—head of our Camp 
Department! Has she visited your 
camp, with her merry laugh and her 
stories and her Kamp Kinks? If she 
hasn't, better invite her! 
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Bulbs of all Kinds 
Vegetable Seeds 
Flower Seeds 








Roses and Vegetable Plants 
in Season at 


Herrmann’s Seed Store 
140 East 34th Street, New York City 

















NEW HAVEN NORMAL 
SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS 


1466 Chapel Street 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Physical Education, recreation, play- 
ground, reconstruction and Girl Scout 
work as a profession should appeal to 
Girl Scouts. If it does to you, write us 
for booklet A. 








HYMN FOR SCOUTS 


Laurel Octavo Ne. 182 
Words and music by Elizabeth Marable Brennan 
10c net, $10.00 per hundred 
Written especially for the Girl Scouts by Mrs. 
Brennan who has very active in the inter- 
ests of this organization, and officially endorsed 
by Girl Scouts National Headquarters. The 
HYMN FOR SCOUTS has been received with 
great enthusiasm Fone it has been sung. 
BIRCHARD & CO. 


c. 
221 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 














A GIRL SCOUT 


SEES AND HEARS 


Lend Us Your Eyes and Ears 
and We Will Improve Them 


THE GUIDE TO NATURE 
Subscription $1.50 per year 
Sample Copy 15 Cents 
EDWARD F. BIGELOW, Editor 
ArcAdiA 


SOUND BEACH CONNECTICUT 





—Look For These At Your Convention—, 


SLAVIC BANSES $1.75 
Marjorie Geary 
Eighteen delightful folk dances. 

LITTLE ROBIN STAY-— 

BEHIND $1.75 


Katharine Lee Bates 
Charming whimsical plays in verse for each 
month in the year. 


ve WATER PAGEANTS $ .50 
camps and swimming pools. 

FOLK FESTIVALS AND THE 

FOREIGN COMMUNITY $1.50 


Dorothy Gladys Spicer 

Four seasonal] festivals of old world customs. 
FESTIVAL OF YANKEE 
DOODLE 

Just what you need for Fourth of July. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Av., New York, N.Y. 














Jane Abbott 


And here May is with us and once 
more Girl Scouts and their leaders have 
sent us perfectly beautiful pictures: and 
interesting news items and contributions 
which have given your Editor and the 
staff of THe AMERICAN GIRL many an 


enjoyable hour. Mrs, Edey, Regional 
Director of New York and New Jersey, 
we thank you for all that you have done 
for this issue. Miss Carter, we thank 
you, too. And the Local Directors, and 
Commissioners, and Captains, and Patrol 
Leaders, and every Girl Scout who has 
written us, we thank you, each one of 
you with a separate thank-you. 

In return, we promise you that we are 
going to work harder than ever to make 
Tue AMERICAN GIRL interesting to you. 
We are going to give you a brand-new 
puzzle page with a Campers’ puzzle and 
a Bird puzzle and a Star puzzle. Just 
you watch! 

And stories! How would you feel if 
you discovered that you had bought a 
haunted house with your last cent and 
must live in it? That is what Ann 
Connell discovered. Watch for Ann’s 
thrilling story. And how would you feel 
if you suddenly found yourself face to 
face with a rattlesnake? That is where 
a Girl Scout in one of our stories found 
herself! 

And games! Don't you enjoy being 
the girl at a party or on a hike to say, 
“I know a good game.” Folks like girls 
like that. We are going to have games 
every month now, for awhile. 

Yes we are going to work as hard as 
we can for you, because so many of you 
are working for us as Assistant Editors 
and as our Special Representatives (see 
page 51). 





Merrie May 


(Continued from page 16) 


4- 
Buttered white or graham rolls. 
Cheese. 

Stuffed dates or prunes. 

Oatmeal cookies. 

Soft custard or creamy rice pudding. 
Any day in May 

Girl Scouts, if you cannot have your 

May Festival on the very first of May, 

it will be just as lovely any time during 

the month. And you will be just as much 
part of the big celebration. Your friends, 

The American Child Health Association, 

give us these plans to be used any 

time at all that your troop wishes. 

Perhaps you will wish to copy the cun- 

ning silhouettes for your posters. They, 

too, were given you by the American 

Child Health Association from our book, 

Health in Play. 





Happy Picnic Thought 


When you go rollicking, hiking, camp- 
ing, motoring, picnicking out in the 
open, take along the always ready, 
ever handy, little Sterno Stove and 
STERNO CANNED HEAT. Stove 
weighs only 8 ounces, folds flat—yet 
cooks for the asking. You know how 
useful it is at home (entertaining, 
meals, etc.), but on a pcinic you can 
have perfectly delightful 
with the aid of Sterno. 

Sold by dealers Roy or SEND 25c 
to Sterno Corp., 9 East 37th St., New York 
City, Dept. 149, and we will send you pre- 


hot meals 


paid stove, can of Sterno, and handy ex- 
tinguisher. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money back. 


er Tt 25c Sa 
STERNO 


Canned Heat Outfit 























A Lovely New Magazine 
for Your Little Sister 


cA Child’s Garden 


Your little sister will love it, from its gay 
colored cover, right through its pictures, 
verses and stories. Tell your mother about 
it. Get her to subscribe. Then when little 
sister comes clamoring for a story, you can 
read her one out of a picture book that is 
also a magazine, new each month. (And I 
shouldn’t be surprised if you and mother 
wouldn’t love A Cur1ip’s GarDEN, too.) 

35 cents a month $3.00 a year 


Write to 
Francis M. Wigmore, Editor, 





















2161 Center St., Berkeley, California 
we. Come, Fis Fire S ——4 


PLAYS i= seers 


4 Foy ieuSinfa oP oh sibs op. ome Tees 


Be an American Girl Representative 
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Girl Scouts, 
Vote! 


Here are three designs for 
our new Home Service Badge. 
Which do you like best? Or 
don’t you care for any of them? 
Send in your vote today and 
have your share in the new 


badge. 








3. 


This is your vote. Mail it to 


The National Standards 
Committee 


The Girl Scouts, 189 Lexington Av., 
New York City. 


E Weta Sie WUMINET. «<n 5 dic ccces 
I do not care for these designs 
(give reason) 


eee eee wee eee eene 














Scribes’ Corner 


(Continued from page 25) 
orial Day, a company of Syracuse Scouts 
went out to the Reservation and with 
this Indian troop decorated the graves 
of Civil and World War veterans who 
died in service. 


Early nature notes 
With our Adirondack troops 


“The Lantern,” that splendid Scout 
paper published by our Glen Falls, New 
York girls, tells of an interesting hike 
taken by our Bolton Landing girls on 
December 17, 1923. A_ buttercup ' was 
found growing by the bank of a small 
stream and a lilac bush, in full leaf. 
On January 3, 1924, one of the girls 
saw a bluebird. Are you keeping a 
nature diary, illustrated with snapshots 
which you yourself are taking? It is a 
fascinating thing to do and will also 
make you eligible for our Camera Con- 
test. See page 30. 


A Girl Scout Thrift Shop 
Bronx, New York 


The picture of Bronx, New York, 
Thrift Shop shows you a successful enter- 
prise. Miss Agnes I. Buckley, Local 
Director, writes: “Bundles of worn cloth- 
ing. old books, in fact anything which 
usually comes under the heading, Rum- 
mage Sale, is brought into the Shop. 
These are sorted and sold. Our Girl 
Scouts act as wrappers and sales-girls 
and general all-round handy women. 
They are interested, too, in the various 
types of people who come to buy and, I 
am sure, are getting most valuable first- 
hand lessons in psychology. 


A friendly camp 
For Elmira, Waverly, Montour Falls and 

Corning, New York 
To have one camp for the Girl Scouts 
of several localities is the plan which is 
enabling many girls to go to camp. It 
not only makes possible a camp for less 
expense. It is such fun to know the 
Scouts from neighboring communities. 
Such a camp is the one of our Elmira, 
Waverly, Montour Falls and Corning 
girls. On April sth, the Girl Scouts from 
these places held a large rally to which 
our good friends the Camp Fire Girls 
and the Girl Reserves were also invited. 


Rolling right along 
Brunswick, New Jersey 
Picturesque customs are part of Scout- 
ing, too. A popular one with our New 
Brunswick Girl Scouts is their special 
hike, each year, to Silver Lake where a 
long, smooth hill lends itself nicely to the 
Scouts’ uncontrollable desire to roll down 
hill! Perhaps this is a first-cousin to the 
egg-rolling Easter contest on the White 
House lawn! 


A Scout house all their own 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 


Our Elizabeth, New Jersey Girl Scouts 
will tell you that one of the nicest things 
you can possibly have is a Scout house 
or Scout room, all your own, to “fix up” 
as you wish and where you may meet 
for such chummy, Scout good times, In 
Elizabeth’s Scout house, our girls conduct 
their Yellow Bandbox Tea Room. Here 

(Continued on page 44.) 








What color is your 
patrol’s neckerchief? 


LOWING cardinal? Purple? 
Or any of the other colorful 
shades offered by our National 
Supply Department? 
Our neckerchiefs are of best mer- 
cerized cotton, embroidered with 
the official trefoil seal. Only 40 cts. 


Made by 


Stanton Brothers 
105-107 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Sold by 
National Supply Dept. 


189 Lexington Avenue, New York 

















Plays for Girls 


The Taming of Horrors. 
Girl Scout comedy. One act. Sixteen char- 
asters. 30 cents. (No royalty.) 
Converting Mrs. Noshuns. 


Play for Girl Scouts. Prologue and two 
acts. Large cast. 30 cents. (No royalty.) 
(Both these plays first published by 
Tue AMERICAN GIRL) 


The Honor of the Class. 


One act. Six to twelve 
(No royalty.) 


Sketch for girls. 
girls. 30 cents. 


Mrs. Oakley's Telephone. 


Comedy. One act. 
cents. (No royalty.) 


Four characters. 30 


Mechanical Jane. 


Comedy. One act. 


Bright play for three 
girls. 30 cents. 


(Royalty play.) 

Between the Soup and Savoury. 

One act. Excellent fun for three 
30 cents. (Royalty play.) 

Our Aunt from California. 


Farce. One act. 
characters. 30 cents. 


Comedy. 
characters. 


Always popular. Six 
(No royalty.) 


Send for our new catalog describing hundreds 


of other plays especially adapted to girls’ 
schools and clubs. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
Incorporated 1898 
T. R. Edwards, Managing Director 
25 West 45th St., New York City 





Mention «The American Girl” to our advertisers 
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In Brooklyn— 





Official hea d- 
quarters for Scout 
clothing and ac- 
cessories is in 
Brooklyn’s largest 
Store — where a 
special depart- 
ment awaits you. 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS mc 


BROOKLYN 














Girl Scouts, 
Listen! 


HEN in Scranton, re- 

member we are sole 
agents for Girl Scout equip- 
ment. We are serving Girl 
Scouts just as we have been 
serving your brother 
Scouts for years and years. 


Samter Bros. Co. 


Scranton, Pa. 





Girl Scouts, 
Attention! 
WE want you to know that 


this store is official head- 
quarters for Washington, and 
when you come in for Scout Ap- 
parel or Equipment, you will 
find a royal welcome. 


The Hecht Co. 


7th Street, at F Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Boy 





; aad zy 
The Way in Scoutville 


On Various Things 


Walk down the streets of Scoutville 
and look on either side of you at the 
Girl Scout equipment displayed there. 
The thrill of camp and outdoor pleasures 
wakes to full life. Play a game with 
Look along the picture gallery 
of your memory. What do you see? 
What equipment plays a part there? 

A tent with flaps open to the stars and 
the air of night; or the soft flat fall of 
summer rain above your head; and al- 
ways a closer snuggling into the warm 
friendly khaki blankets and a turning for 


yourself. 


another sound camp sleep. 








Silver cup won by Boy and Girl Scout 
shop of Abraham @& Straus, Brooklyn, 
New York. This cup is awarded each 
month to that department showing largest 
percentage of increase in sales. Stand 
behind the equipment agents in your 
localities and help make THEIR shops 


grow too! 


A Girl Scout knife? What do you see? 
A hike, a camp-fire, a straight green stick 
whittled sharp and keen with your trusty 
Girl Scout knife, and bacon curling over 
the coals, almost ready to pop into your 
buttered roll. Um-m! 

A stop by the roadside, a 
skirmish for wood. The fire crackles and 
leaps into flame and dies down to a fine 
hot bed of coals. Ham and eggs simmer 
in your own mess kit and cocoa is poured 
from the community pot into your cup. 

Rest hour in camp. All is quiet in your 
tent: one tent mate's gentle even breath- 


sudden 


Patronize the Girl Scout agents in your home town 














_ Jordan Marsh 
Company 





Official Headquarters 
in 
Boston 


for Scout Apparel 


and Accessories 
A Special Section, devoted 

















to Girl and Boy Scout 
Equipment is located on 
the Third Floor, Main 
Store. 

| 
Cincinnati | 
Headquarters | 


for Girl Scouts 


This big, bright, beauti- | 
ful store is official head- 
quarters for the Girl | 
Scouts in Cincinnati. | 
All your official require- | 
ments very readily taken | 
care of on the second | 
floor of Cincinnati's 
Greatest Sporting Goods 
Store 


The 
Bolles-Brendamour 


Co. 
130-135 E. Sixth St. 


























ing tells you she is asleep. Another has 
taken a needle and thread from her in- 
spool sewing kit and is mending her 
stocking where the blackberry brambles 
caught it. And you are writing home. 
Scratch, scratch goes your fountain pen 
across your Girl Scout stationery. 

Thick, black, dark midnight in camp. 
The first 
hard driving drops of rain upon your 
face. The tent flaps must be lowered. 
Quickly there with your flashlight! 

But enough! Off you go to the attic 
to get out your camp equipment packed 
away so carefully last November. 


A storm comes up suddenly. 
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KEEPS FURNITURE 
LOOKING NEW 


Don’t let grime, smoke stains, 
finger marks and scratches, make your 
furniture look old before it’s time when 
3in-One will keep it new looking all 
the time. ; 

Dothis: Wring out acloth in cold 
water. Add afew drops of 3-in-One. 
Wipe furniture, wringing out cloth 
frequently. Dry and polish with a 
woolen cloth or acheese cloth, rubbing 
always with the grain of the wood. 
This removes unsightly marks and 
stains, and brings again the first new, 
beautiful look. Also use 


3-in-One oil 


to make a fine dustless duster. Or 
oil your sewing machines with it. 
Rub it over bathroom fixtures and 
see how clean they look. 3-in-One 
is sold in drug, grocery, hardware 
housefurnishing and general 
stores: 1 oz. bottle, 10c; 3 oz., 
25c; 8 oz., Capt), Se. Also in 
Patent Handy Oil Cans, 3% 
oz., 25c. If your dealer 
does not carry these, we 
will send you one by parcel 
post, full of 3-in-One for 30c. 

















sAwWML 


F REE—A generous 
sample of 3-in-One 
and the 3-in-One 
Dictionary. 
Write 
today. 







Three-in-One 
Oil Co. 








165 Broadway, New York 








On 
Schedule 


Things go 
snappily at 
camp, and all 
on schedule. 
Work time, 
play time, 
rest time, meal time,—how 
can you keep up with the pro- 
cession unless you have a 
watch? Official Girl Scout 
radiolite watch tells time ac- 
curately and tells it at night, 
too, by its luminous face. 
Save up your money, $4.50. 
Order from 





National Supply Department 
189 Lexington Ave., New York City 

















Gil 


Be an American 
Representative 














Scribes’ Corner 


(Continued from page 42) 
they put up their Nature Charts, as you 


may see in the photograph on page 25. 


Here they pass their tests, sing, play 
games, have parties to their hearts’ 
content. 


With “The American Girl” 
New Ideas 

Our Pittsburgh, Kansas Scouts have 
sent in a special subscription to THE 
AMERICAN Girt for “Walnut Shadows,” 
their over-night cabin. “Every troop in 
Pittsburgh has a Scout who tells in every 
troop meeting, of something interesting 
she has read in the magazine,” writes 
one of them. 

In Minneapolis, when a Girl Scout 
Fair was recently held, the prizes given 
for cooking and sewing were subscriptions 
to THe AMERICAN GirL. Of this, Miss 
Ruth Sampson, Local Director, writes us, 
“One of the girls who won first place in 
dressmaking already subscribed to the 
magazine. We offered her her choice of 
several pieces of equipment. She thought 
it over, then telephoned us she would like 
to have the subscription sent to the 
Lymanhurst Hospital School here for chil- 
dren with incipient tuberculosis. That 
was a real ‘good turn,’ wasn’t it?” 

Our Geneva, New York Girl Scouts 
are more than alert, as one can readily 
see- by their splendid report of their year’s 
activities. One account will especially 
interest AMFRICAN GIRL readers. “We 
sold over three hundred dozen cook- 
ies, on two successive Saturdays and 
are contemplating an Easter sale, cutting 
the cookies in the form of bunnies and 
chickens. And all because of THE AmMER- 
ICAN GIRL, where we read the plan.” 


A song contest 
Rome, New York 

This is the time of year when a song 
contest will bring you fine songs to be 
used at your camp. Rome, New York 
Girl Scouts have recently been busy writ- 
ing songs for their new Song Sheet. A 
contest was held to see who could write 
the best song and we are happy to say THE 
AMERICAN GIRL was offered as first prize. 
We seem to be greatly prized, don’t we? 

A ‘splendid service program 

The service given by our Buffalo Girl 
Scouts during the past winter has been 
of many kinds. One troop presented 
preserves to a Home for Children. They 
also gave a cook stove to a needy family. 
Two troops provided milk for babies in 
needy families throughout the winter. 
Another raised money to pay the camp 
expenses of Girl Scouts who could not 
otherwise afford it. Another troop made 
a tea cart for the use of its church. 


Tell your Captain about this 
Providence, Rhode Island 

Miss Kathleen Atkinson, Captain of 
Troop 13, Providence, has a plan in 
which your Captain will be interested. 
We suggest it, too, for Patrol Leaders. 
“I have a Troop Idea book in which I 
paste clippings from THE AMERICAN 
Gir, after the copies have been read. 
Our magazine is so full of good things, 
I don't like to miss a single issue. In my 
book, I have divisions for games, hikes, 
party ideas, plans for earning money— 
in fact for anything that I may need for 
my troop.” 


Don’t miss our June number—renew now 


For Your Fairs and Bazaars 


SELL CANDY 
FOR US 


Liberal profits. 30 days in which to 
send us our share of the proceeds. 
Express prepaid from Fitchburg, 
Mass., to any point in U. S. east of 
Syracuse, N. Y., and north of Phila- 
delphia, Penna. Liberal express al- 
lowances elsewhere. Candy abso- 
lutely fresh. Shipments usually same 
day order is received. FOR MIDDLE 
WEST: We have special assortments 
to ship from Chicago, Ill., prepaid 
for approximately 300 miles. 


$24 Easily Earned 


Upon order of your captain we will 
send an assortment of 60 boxes of 
bars (24 bars to a box) to be sold 
for us—all 5c bars of standard well- 
known makesincluding 











LOWNEY, BEICH and other 
makes, fresh and delicious. Sell 
them in 30 days. Send us $48. 


Keep $24 profit. This. profit is 
clear unless you are omtside our 
prepaid zone. Give refererce. 

We also send smaller lots, 25, 40 or 
50 boxes on similar terms at pro- 
portionate prices. : 

You can order from this advertise- 
ment or send for circular. Prices 
quoted are subject to change. 


Address ALL MAIL to 
FRED D. LESURE COMPANY 
Wholesale Confectioner 
FITCHBURG, 1G BROADST.,MASS. 




















The 
“Money Earning Plan” 


Church, Society - School Fund. 
“EARN IT WITH CANDY” 


Finest quality, quick sales. 
No money needed to start. 
For details write: 


CHARLES R. DAVIS 
(Established 1905) 


184 Ward St., Newton Centre, Mass. 





DON’T LOSE YOURSELF IN THE 
WOODS 


Get reliable United States Govt. Army Marching 
Compass made by the Sperry Gyroscope Company. 
This is a precision instrument with a luminous 
needle for night use. Dial is numbered with de- 
grees of circle and fleats in solution of alcohol and 
water. Cost of the Govt. $25.50. Comes in plush 
lined leather case with hooks for belt. Now seld 
and guaranteed perfect for $2.00, postpaid, by 


J. C, GILBERT 


P. O. Box 593 Wayne, Michigan 








GIRLS EARN MONEY 


Under approval of Captain 
Selli 


Highest Grade Assorted 5c 
CHOCOLATE 
COVERED BARS 


14 Varieties 
Offer good east of Mississippi River, north of 
Georgia : 

30 days to pay Mail coupon 
L. E. AUSTIN 

189 Claremont Ave. 

New York City 

Please send informaton regardng your money 
earning plan for societies, etc, 
Name 


Street 


City and State 
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Camp Directory 





EAGLE’S NEST CAMP 
For Girls 
Waynesville, N. C. 


An ideal, outdoor summer, featuring riding, swim- 
ming, sports, crafts, dancing, woodlore, plays, trips. 
Excellent food, mature staff, Al health care. Special 


attention to individual needs. Juniors, seniors $300. 
Inexpensive outfit. NO EXTRAS 


Mrs. Frederic Myers, Jr., 620 E. 40th St., Savannah, Ga. 


CAMP MINNETONKA 
Lake Woodbyry, Monmouth, Me. 


Join party of New York and Brooklyn 
Scouts. Horseback, Canoeing, Swim- 
ming, Tennis, Dramatics, Nature Lore, 
Handicrafts. Moderate rate. Booklet. 


GERTRUDE C. ARNOLD 
1103 Harrison St. 


MINNEHAHA CAMPS 


Three part camp for Juniors, Seniors, Adults. 
Chimney Rock and Clear Creek Sections. 
“‘Land of the Sky 
One hundred acres in ame grounds. 
Swimming, horseback, handicrafts, nature lore— 
Minnehaha girls enjoy activities not found during 
the school year under the companionship of experi- 

enced Councilors. 








Owner and Director 
Mrs. Belle Abbett Roxby 
Hendersonville, N. C. 


LOCHEARN 


and S Camps for Girls on 
Fairlee Lake, Vermont 


Eighth Season. Careful supervision and 
modern equipment. 


Mrs. FRANK MANNING CHUBB 
Maplewood 


Winter address 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 








New Jersey 





Camp Weetamoo for Girls 
New London, New Hampshire 


Ninth Season. Number strictly limited. 
Ages from 8 to 20. 
References given and required. 

For booklet, address 


Miss FLORENCE E. GRISWOLD 
Plymouth Street, Bridgewater, Mass. 


CAMP NEHANTIC 
For Girls 





Unique in its combination of seashore 
country and woods, A real vacation. 
Land and water sports. Sixth season. 


Two months, $225.00 


Write for a booklet. 
and MRS. HARRY DAVISON 
Rising Sun Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAMP COCH-NE-WA-GAN 
ON LAKE COCHNEWAGAN 


MONMOUTH, MAINE 


For Junior Girls—Ages 5 to 13 
Small groups, personal care, all camp 
activities—including horseback riding. 
Unique opportunities in art and music. 
Booklet. 

MISS EDITH G. HAYNES 
Sansom and lith Sts., Mhiladelphia, Pa. 


MR. 
5333 





Philadelphia 


A Nature Museum 


(Continued from page 14) 

have borrowed from these same museums, 
it would seem that the museum idea is a 
genuine necessity to our boys and girls. 
Within the past year, the American. As- 
sociation of Museums has established its 
headquarters in Washington, D. C. in 
offices given by our National Museum 
and where a grant of money from the 
Rockefeller Foundation will be used to 
hold museum ideals before the American 
people. Today, a hundred new localities 
are asking these headquarters for help in 
starting new museums. 

Girl Scouts can get a great deal from 
museums and can be truly helpful in 
showing their friends what a splendid 
thing a museum is. Some museums now 
have loan collections which troops may 
borrow for their troop rooms. Find out 
whether your museums has these loan 
collections to help you in your nature 
work. 

If you are a member of a troop not 
near a museum and you wish to get in 
touch with a Natural History Museum 
near your home town, write to the 
Secretary of the American Association of 
Museums and ask him to give you the 
name of the museum nearest your home 
town, 

Then write to that museum or, still 
better, go to see the Director if you 
possibly can and ask him to help you in 
starting a local museum. Perhaps he, 
himself, has duplicate specimens of min- 
erals, birds, insects and wild flowers not 
actively in use in his museum. And he 
may be glad to give these to your Scout 
troop. Directors of museums are your 
friends and will be happy to help you. 














Have you a new address? 


Then do not keep it a secret 
from “The American Girl.” Tell 
us so that you can keep your 
magazine coming to you— so 
that you will not miss a single 

issue. 


On Lake Winnepesaukee 
Wolfeboro, N. H. 


CAMP OWAISSA 
For Girls 10 to 17 Years 


Season 9 weeks—$225. 

All Land and Water Sports. 
Counselors Positions are all filled. 
Address for information and booklet 
MRS. GERTRUDE M. STEVENS 
8 Plympton St. Cambridge, Mass. 


CAMP HACKMATACK 


The ideal camp for a Girl Scout. Three hundred 
acres of fields and woods. Out door sleeping bunga- 
low. Usual activities, swimming, horse back, hik- 
ing, nature lore, field athletics, basket ball, volley 
ball, tennis, etc. Best of food. Special care of 





health. House mother in charge. Ages 8 to 16. 
References required. Booklet. Terms $150 for eight 
weeks, 


ELIZABETH M. FLINT, 
Plymouth, N. H. 


Director 





NAHCOTTA, 
p Washington. 
B - aut l ly 
located 

the shores of the Pacific Ocean. Girls 
from nine to eighteen. Limited mem- 
bership. All activities under com- 

petent supervision Booklet. 


DOROTHY A. ELLIOTT, Director. 


CAMP JEANNE D’ARC 
Superior Catholic Camp for Girls 
Lake Chateaugay, Adirondacks, N. Y. 


Horseback riding, canoe trips, swim- 
ming, golf, etc. Also club for young 
women 18—28 years. 

Send for illustrated booklet to the Di- 
rector RUTH M. ISRAEL, organizer. 
1100 Girl Scouts in Catholic parishes. 
117 S. 43rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WICHITEE 


SEBEC LAKE MAINE 
FOR GIRLS FROM 8 TO 18 
A real woods camp with all the out- 
door sports, including riding. Canoe- 
ing a specialy. 
Rate $225. 
Ethel L. Sargent 
Harriett M. Baicom, R.N. 
1193 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 














Booklet on request. 


} Directors 











CAMP OPECHEE 
GIRLS 8 to 16 YEARS 


Lake in New Hampshire. Plenty good 
food. 
Swimming Basket ball 
Boating Archery 
Canoeing Tennis 
Dancing Dramatics 
Season $150.00. Booklet. 


37 Temple Place, Room 24, Boston, Mass, 


MARICOPA CAMP 
On Cape Cod, Mass. 


Give your daughter this year the best 





gift in the world, a summer in a real 
girls’ camp. Girls 9—15. All camp acti- 
vities. Number limited. Booklet. 

MRS. GEORGE C, WOOD 

451 W. Bringhurst Street 
Germantown Philadelphia, Pa. 











Help us! 


Tue AMERICAN GirRL greatly 
needs copies of the January 1923 
number. Send to 189 Lexington 
Ave., New York City. 




















CAMP INTERLOCHEN 


Interlochen, Michigan 
“THE FRIENDLY CAMP” FOR GIRLS 
Archery, Rifle Practice, Riding, Hiking, 
Canoeing, Swimming, Sports, Arts and 
Crafts, College trained Counselors. 

MRS. P. O. PENNINGTON, Director, 

160 Tuxedo Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 
Rate tuition—8 weeks, $250; 4 weeks, $150 

Season, July 2 to August 26. 


« Enter Our Camera Contest. See page 30 
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CAMP TRAIL’S END 


IN THE FAMOUS BLUE GRASS 
REGION OF KENTUCKY 
For Girls from 10 to 20 Years of Age. 
Field and Water Sports, Etc. MAM- 
MOTH C'AVE TRIP. Write for Booklet. 
MISS SNYDER 
366 S. Broadway, Lexington, Ky. 





Foothills of the White Mountains 
CAMP ROBINSON 
For Girls 


Unusual equipment—Bungalows, ° Little 
Theater, Guest House, Garage. Skilled 
supervision of land and water sports. 
Limited number. For booklet address 


MRS. H. F. JILLSON 
137 Camp Street, Providence, R. I. 


MILLS ADIRONDACK CAMP 


On the Schroon River, near Chester- 
ton, N. Y. 
Girls 5—20 Years 
Midgets, juniors, seniors. 
Swimming, canoeing, classic 
tennis, hiking, picnics. 
OR ‘ ann as, 
+ an - W. HOUGH MILLS 
926 W. Genesee Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


CAMP NAIDNI—For Girls 10-21 
Millerton—New York 
Ideal Camp 100 Miles from N. Y. City. 


Instruction in swimming, diving, canoe- 
ing, archery, outdoor basket ball, ‘“‘camp 
kinks,” handicraft. Hiking and gypsy 
trips a specialty. Season 8 weeks $150. 
Per week $20. For catalogue, apply to 
MRS. W. F. BRITTEN 

Mt. Kisko, New York 





Wonderful 
dancing, 





Box 755 





PERRY MANSFIELD CAMPS 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. 
Recreational Camps Juniors 8—13. 
Seniors 14—20. Top Notchers— 


older girls and women. 
Horseback riding — swimming — tennis — 


basket ball. Normal and_ professional 
Bchool. Classic dancing and related arts. 
Booklet. 





CAMP UNAKA 
A Mountain Camp for Girls 


Special features for Younger Girls. 
Experienced Councillors. 

Swimming and all Out-door sports. 
Arts and Crafts, 


Dramatics, Nature 


Study. 
Aesthetic Dancing, Music and Art. 
Horse-back riding. 


Beautifully situated on the Cum- 
berland Mountains near Mont- 
eagle, Tenn. 


Campers I have Known 

(Continued from page 18) 
would sit near the fire, her hands clasped 
about her knees, looking up at the stars, 
quoting poetry as though she had forgot- 
ten all about the rest of us who were 
sitting nearby and leaning forward that 
we might not miss a word. Indeed, I 
think she Aad forgotten us and was think- 
ing of the stars and the lines which she 
so loved. Today, Ruth is an experienced 
camper who, through her camp seasons, 
has made birds, trees, and flowers her 
specialty. In fact, she has grown up to 
be one of the very best Nature Counselors 
of whom I know. And you can imagine 
that she hasn’t forgotten her poetry, 
either. 

Skeeter was barrels of fun! How she 
did love dressing up and being in stunts 
at camp-fire. And how, quick as a flash, 
that girl could write a new camp song 
for us! When Skeeter arrived at camp, 
a shout of joy always went up from the 


girls. Never out of spirits, never “grou- 
chy”’—that was Skeeter. She went in 
for everything and with a laugh. If the 


girls laughed at her (when she really 
didn’t mean to have them) it was all the 
same to Skeeter because she wasn’t tak- 
ing herself too seriously. Pioneering was 
what most interested Skeeter as a 
thing to work for and, in time, she be- 
came a splendid pioneering camper. AI- 
though, I must admit, to this day, Skee- 
ter’s stunts and Skeeter’s jolly laugh still 
remain Skeeter’s best accomplishments! 
Camp girls and camp girls and camp 
girls—all kinds of them—as I travel 
about the country visiting Girl Scout 
camps, I have met so many of them. 
' 





Lo, the Poor Suitcase 


(Continued from page 12) 

puts out bug light and exits. At last, 
the lights go up with room as at begin- 
ning of play. Girt Scout at table, head 
on arm. Sits up with a start, looks about 
her.) 

Girt Scour. 
Packed ? 


Where are they all? 
(Jumps up, looks in suitcase. 


It is empty. Looks at clothes. Then sits 
again.) 

Girt Scout. It must have been a 
dream. But at least I've learned— 


(Yawns.) Mercy, I hope that was a good 
healthy yawn! (Looks at clock.) And 
it’s almost a late hour! This wili never 
do. I'll pack in the morning and if the 
suitcase won't close, I’ll sit on it till it 
does. (Begins to take things off bed and 
turn it down for the night. Voices off 
stage sing softly Scouts’ Good night. 


Curtain 


Costumes for this play may be as elabor- 
ate as the girls care to make them. Or 
they may be just white dresses with card 
board labels. Except for CHOCOLATE, 
CorFEE and Cocoa who should wear dif- 
ferent shades of brown. Water, pale 
green, Fire, orange and red, and her 
dress should be made of strips, so that 
as she dances, they float, like flames. 
Late Hours should wear lilac, very 
drooping. Soap should have a wig of 
white cotton, to look like a lather. Each 
character should have a bug light, which 
she carries concealed in her hand. 





CAMP ARBUTUS 


FOR GIRLS 11—20 YEARS 


Arbutus in Grand 
Traverse Bay region. Water sports, 
camp craft, nature study, crafts, 
photography, land _ sports, all under 
careful supervision. Tenth season. 
For booklet address 
EDITH A. STEERE 

Lock Box 147 Adrian, Michigan 


Located on Lake 























MEENAHGA CAMPS for Girls 
PENINSULAR STATE PARK 
FISH CREEK, WISC. 

Junior Camp 7 to 13. Senior Camp 14 
to 18. Club 19 and over. 

All sports coached and supervised. 
Horseback. 

For information and booklet address 
Mrs. F. W. Mabley Mrs. A. C. Clark 
4905 Argyle Place, St. Louis, Mo. 








AMP “The On a180AcreFarm 
HOO.Great LAKE WINNEPE- 
HOO-Horned | SAUKEE. 


HOOS-Owl” Open all the Year 


For Girls 7-18 years 21 
Limited to Fifty 
$150.00 


st Summer Season 
July ist—Sept. 2nd 
(9 weeks) 


GIRL SCOUTS! 


This Year come to a Kamp That’s Different 
A happy, homey atmosphere and a Kamp 
Spirit—that is unexcelled.—Out Door Sports, 
Handkraft, Fine Bathing Beach, 45 ft. Motor 
Boat, 15 Passenger Auto. 
BOUNTIFUL TABLE 
Artesian Well Drinking Water, 
own healthy Jersey and 
Vegetables from own garden. 
NO TENTS FOR SLEEPING QUARTERS 
For particulars write either Burt Leon Yorke, 
B.A., M.A. (Amherst); B.D. (Yale); or 
are Olney Yorke (Mrs. B. L.), ALTON, 


Milk from 
Guernsey’ Herd, 














“MA JONG” . 


The most complete set ever offered at a 
reasonable price 
$3.50 postpaid 

Domino style—printed in colors. Wood 

racks and counters. Ideal set for camp 

or cottage. 
RICHMOND STAMP WORKS 
8 Ionia Ave. S, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


HAND COLORED 
CAMERA PHOTOGRAPHS 


I will Develop and Hand Color any size 
camera negative into a beautiful picture, 
size 5”x7”, for only Tic. Size 8”x10”— 
$1.25. 

Please send me the Negative, not the 
Developed Print. 

WALTER C. ROWE 
526 Chestnut St. Greensburg, Pa. 


Plays, Exercises, 
Games, Jokes, 
Recitatio#s, 
Readings, Songs, 
Pantomimes, 
Parties, Church 
Socials, Piano- 
logues. For all 


ages. (Minstrels. 
Catalogues free on request. 


Werner Book Shop, 11 E. 14th St., New York City 
LASS PINS 











FREE CATALO GIVE NAME OF SCHOOL OR 


CLUBAND NUMBERINCLASS , 

Either pin illustrated made with any 3let- SRY 

Zi ters and 2 figures, 1 or 2 colors enamel 

‘ 2D Silver plate, ea , $2.50 doz. Sterling D 

LF” silver.40¢es., $4.00 doz. Writeforcataiog RY 
Ni s409 of Sterling and solid gold pins and rings. 


soctanBres.Ce 544 Bastin Bldg, Rochester, WY. 2522 






All the Girl Scouts like the Earn-Your-Own Club 
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GIRLS! 
BIG STAMP BARGAIN 


ONLY TO APPLICANTS FOR 
STAMP ON APPROVAL 


We will send as premium forl 2 cents 
(regular price twenty-five cents) 1 set 


Airplane stamps, 10 blank approval 
sheets, 1 small stamp book, 1 stamp 
wallet, 1 perforation gauge, 250 hinges, 


1 triangle stamp, Packet of stamps from 
Abyssinia, Africa, Nyassa, Georgia, Tur- 
key, etc., etc., and price list. 


PIKES PEAK STAMP CO. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 





GIRL COLLECTORS 
ATTENTION! 
Weber’s Special Offers. 


6 Different Triangle Stamps................+. 10c 
19 German Mourning Stamps.............+0-++ 6c 
50 Fine Luxemburg eve 
1000 Mixed, Mostly Foreign. . 


50 Niee Portugese Colonies. . 
106 —, —— eeeeceescccoes 
108 Bavaria  ..cccccccccccqece 





a A big album, c will hold over 3000 stamps, 
200 World Wide stamps, 1000 hinges and a 
free specia] packet, ali for 70¢ postpaid. 
14 Varieties Ukrainia free with 50 per cent approval 
applications. 


ELWOOD D. WEBER 


verything for the Stamp om. 


(377 PARK AVENUE PLAINFIELD, N. J. 





F R E E—Two Sets of Nyassa 
Al 
20 Different British Colonies 


Barbadas and Jamaica pictorials and a 
rn ‘of hinges all for a request for my 
, 2 and 3c net sheets, also at 50% Disct. 
None better. 
CHAS. T. EGNER 
4821 FRANKFORD AVENUE 
Frankford, Phila., Pa. 


’ sending 2c for re- 


' REE turn postage. 


H. H. ANNELINK CO. 
2410 Prairie St. Milwaukee, Wis. 





NEW EUROPE 


All different to ap- 


proval applicants 





WONDER PACKETS 


1000 Different Stamps ............ $1.50 
soo Different Stamps ............ .50 
25 Varieties, French Colonies.... .10 
25 Varieties, British Colonies..... «10 


25 Varieties, Portuguese Colonies. .10 


FRANCOIS E. DESSERT 
172 State Avenue 


Dept. A.G. Fall River, Mass. 





DANZIG STAMPS FREE 


Fine Set Stamps from 
Danzig, with price list 
and large Catalogue of 
and Supplies, Free for 


MIDLAND STAMP CO. 


Stamps, 
Albume 


of Canadian 
Packet, Sets, 
2c postage. 





Station A 6 Toronto Canada 
SONG Ballads, comic songs, novelty 
songs, coon songs. Clean, catchy 


—————_ hits that everybody likes, full sheet 
music with beautiful covers. Send fer free catalogue. 


T.S. DENISON & CO.. 623 So. Wabash St., Dept. 216 CHICAGO 


Independent State of : 
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Our Stamp Contest 
By WILBUR F. CANNON 


THE American Girt Stamp Contest is 
ever, with many Girl Scouts having sent 
essays from every state in the United 
States and even from Hawaii. The fol- 
lowing is the essay to which first prize 
was awarded. 


Louis Pasteur 
By ELEANOR SHEPPARD 

A young boy was studying stamps one 
evening and he came across a brand new 
stamp. On it was a bust of a man 
whom he had not seen before. 

“I will take this in to Dad, and maybe 
he will tell me about this man and why 
his head is on the stamp.” 

And so, as he sat on his Dad's knee, 
he was told of the life of Louis Pasteur. 
It was something like this: 

“Louis Pasteur was born at Dole, 
December twenty-seventh, eighteen-hun- 
dred and twenty-two. When he was very 
young he devoted himself to the study of 
chemistry. Then he became a professor 
of physics and in the following year ac- 
cepted the professorship of chemistry at 
Strassburg. Six years later he was called 
to Lille as Dean and Professor of 
Chemistry in the faculty of sciences.” 

“I’m afraid you don't understand me, 
™my son.” . 

“Oh yes, I do, Daddy.” 

“All right. Here he remained until 
1857, when he went to Paris. He stayed 
there several years where he carried on 
his researches at the ‘Institut Pasteur.’ 
The results of Pasteur’s investigations 
have formed contributions of the highest 
importance to nearly every branch of 
physical and natural science. In the 
province of fermentation and the germ 
theory, his work was very great. 

“His discovery of bacteria as the cause 
of splenic fever (in cattle) was epoch- 
making in the science of diseases. Similar 
results were obtained regarding fowl’s 
cholera. His experiments show success 
in preventing the various diseases caused 
by bacteria, by inoculating animals with 
a milder form of the disease by means of 
a weaker breed of bacteria. 

“There, my son, could you understand 
all that and do you understand why 
France honors Louis Pasteur?” 

“Oh, yes, Dad. I wish I could be a 
great man, like Pasteur.” 

The editor of this column, Wilbur F. 
Cannon, will be pleased to assist any 
stamp collectors if they will write him 
at his headquarters, 1413 Carey Avenue, 
Davenport, Iowa. 


Our Outdoor Cooking 
Page 
(Continued from page 23) 
medium potato so treated, in an ordi- 
narily hot fire, should be satisfactorily 


baked in about forty-five minutes. Po- 
tatoes so cooked are neither burned nor 





hard. If properly done, they will be as 
flaky as any prepared at home in an 
oven. 

Notre: “The American Girl” is grate- 


ful to the Cornell Rural School Leaflet 
and to Professor E. Laurence Palmer for 
permission to give the above recipe. More 
next month, too/—Epiror. 


IRELAND 


These stamps are ag 'O prove quite scarce, as 
they were issued in limi :ed quantities. The fol- 
lowing collections are «xceptional offers: 


Two different, scarce [rish...........+0++ 10c 
Six different, scarcer Irish..........+s00¢ 15¢ 
Ten different, — SO errr 35c¢ 


GERMANY 


The new million and billion values are out! 
The following are all unused: 
One, two, four, five, Toy twenty, fifty and 
one hundred MILLION mark value, ea. 10c 
— Se million and one billion mark 
each ng 
0c 


Oe eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ey 


COLLECTIONS 


All the following come from every part of the 
world, and each stamp is “worth while’: 

50 different...... 10c 200 different...... 20¢ 
300 different...... 35c 500 different...... 50c 
1000 all different, catalog value $20—$25, $1. 75 
Larger packets, up to 20,000 assembled to order. 





Every stamp we sell is guaranteed genuine, 
and the prices quoted are postpaid. 

With every order we will include without ad- 
ditional charge a coupon good for $1 worth of 
stamps, free, and our wholesale price-list. 


WILBUR F. CANNON AND CO. 
1413 Carey Ave., Davenport, 5, lowa 





Have You Them All? In 1923 over 
1200 dif. stamps were used. My ap- 
provals contain many of the hard to 


find stamps. 


By mentioning ‘“‘The American Girl” you may 
select free ten of these stamps for your collection. 


EDWIN CHOATE EATON 


Auburndale Mass. 





WIDE WORLD APPROVALS 
You will save money by asking for 
my I-2-3 cent approvals. 

Also more valuable stamps. 


AFR. ELLEFSEN, Enpertin,N.D. 
Importer of foreign postage stamps. 











GENUINE INDIAN MADE 
BASKET, BLANKETS 
wampum, catalog. 
GILHAM 


Kelseyville Calif. 





ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR 


STOVINK 
THE RED STOVE REMEDY 


Manufacturers 
JOHNSON’S LABORATORY, INC. 
Worcester, Mass. 





Make$19 


Per 100 Stamping names 
e 


on Key checks 4 R 4 
for sample and instructions to G. S. Y- 
TAG CO., Cohoes, N 
HEMSITITCHING and Piloting at- 


tachment works on any machine—$2, with 
instructions. A. SCOTT, Cohoes, N. Y. 


I de it ith small 
$50 a Wee Mail. Se Business. 


Booklet for stamp tells how. Sample and 
lan 25¢. 12 Mail order articles FREE. 
ALGS SCOTT, Cohoes, N. Y. 


American Girl Representatives earn-their-own 





THE AMERICAN GIRL 
































Size Price 
DO Ts <cesccccencs 10-18 $3.50 
38-42 4.00 
Short Coat Suit......... 10-18 = 4.50 
38-42 5.00 
BE: 500800 ies kvnene 10-18 2.00 
38-42 2.50 
NR. cic am anor 10-42 2.25 
Norfolk Suits—Officer’s: 
Khaki, light weight. 34-42 7.00 
Khaki, heavy weight 434-42 $15.00 
MD cuneweerecsaes 34-42 37.50 
x Attendance Stars 
BEE sac cicwnde dammncades $a.20 
NI ee ce a 2g 
x First Class Badge.......... 25 
= Plower Crests ...cccccccece 15 
ON EOP Ee $c.25 
PEO tiwasdccsicnenecece 75 
x*Community Service ...... 25 
=®©Golden Eaglet ......cccce 1.50 
re rere $0.15 
x Corporal Chevron ......... -I0 
Seer ere 1.25 
America, the Beautiful....... $0.05 
NR ee -I0 
Everybody Ought to be a Scout 15 
First National Training School 25 
Cee NE. Sead ye sarecaecss .60 
Girl Scouts Are True........ 15 
American Flags 
Size Material Price 
BREE MOD haconcnssacew ces $2.70 
OE6 St. Weel coccccccccccccss 3.50 
a. a rrr rrr rer 4.50 
exs ft. 836 inches ....cccsees 4.50 
(x) Troop Flags 
Size Material Price Lettering 
2x3 ft. Wool..$2.50 roc per letter 
2%4x4ft. Wool... 400 5c “ “ 
3xsft. Wool.. 5.50 20c “ “ 
4x6 ft. Wool.. 800 2c “ “ 


NOTE: 


Effective May 1, 1924 


Standard Price List 


for Girl Scout Equipment 


Uniforms 
Size Price 
Mate, ORCS 600065 74-8 3.75 
eee 61%4-8 ~—s..50 
Canvas Leggins, Pair........ 1.00 
WEE TD accu ceva ce 28-38 .60 
40-42 «75 
Leather for officers.. 28-38 2.50 
Middy—Official khaki. 10-40 1.75 
Neckerchiefs, each ........... ‘ 
Colors: Green, purple, dark 
blue, light blue, khaki, pale 
Badges 
x* Life Saving Crosses 
NS ein ca ty ciweeastes $1.75 
NN i ata day alae 1.50 
x*Medal of Merit............ 1.00 
x Proficiency Badges......... 15 
Pins 
x Lapels—G. S.—Bronze...... $o.50 
x Tenderfoot Pins 
10K Gold (safety catch).... 3.00 
Insignia 
x Ex-Patrol Leader's Chevron. $0.20 
x Hat Insignia (for Captain’s 
ROME Svan Sains Sean geen Sawn 50 
Songs 
Girl Scout Songs 
Lo 8 een $0.10 
Piste BOOR 2. .cccccscses 30 
Girl Scout Song Sheet........ 04 
Lots of 10 or more.......... 03 
rrr kere 15 
PN ND is eroicdaacereandoes 20 
Flags 
(x) Troop Flags (continued) 
Price 
We OE iii cnsdtadaianeoceas $1.25 
Includes: 
1 pr. Morse Code Flags Jointed 
6-ft. Staff 
1 pr. Semaphore Flags, Heavy 
web carrying case 
Single Morse Code Flag-staff, not 
DE. cLeshanteosneessu sas .60 
Semaphore Flags (extra), per 
DEE cndbieaccceasianessese se 75 


May, 1924 
Size Price 
yellow, cardinal, black, and 
yellow. 
SS errs $2.00 
Puttees, Women’s sizes....... 3.00 
SEIS oa onc sachadanas 2.00 
Sweater—Slip-over type 34-40 6.50 
NN HID ison ow cists 34-40 7.50 
Waterproof Coats, sizes 10-20 7.50 
sizes 40-42 9.00 
Waterproof Capes, sizes 10-20 7.50 
sizes 40-42 9.00 
xSecond Class Baige........ $0.15 
x* Thanks Badge 
Heavy gold plate with bar.. 43.00 
Gold Piste Pits... ..ccceess 75 
et ee ee noe 75 
Gold Filled (safety catch).. $0.75 
ee 15 
Old style plain pin......... .08 
x Lapels—G. S., for Scouts.... $0.20 
x Patrol Leader’s Chevron.... 15 
Oh, Beautiful Country........ 05 
On the Trail: 
PRO QUGOD. onc ice cnseeees $0.60 
PE NO icsncsciccesens 05 
Lots of 10 or more........ 02 
RE gaw.esaccaweus-oncanae -10 
INDY Sivdicincksateewsas 25 
Be Prepared. Girl Guide Song 35 
(x) Troop Pennants 
Price 
Lettered with any Troop No.. $1.50 
Staffs 
1in.x7ft. Jointed with Spiral 
G. S. Emblem.... $6.50 
1in.x 7 ft. Jointed with Eagle. 4.90 
1in.x 7 ft. Jointed with Spear. 3.40 
G. S. Emblem—separate....... 3.60 
Eagle Emblem—separate...... 2.50 
Spear Emblem—separate ...... 1.50 
PE SEs ve ncsebaseweagiies 2.50 


Two weeks are required to letter troop flags. 


SPECIAL NOTE—These prices are subject to change without notice. 


* Sold only on Approval of the Committee on Standards and Awards. 
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Standard Price List Continued 


Literature 
; Price Price 
ER EEE AR ee ee ae me. Wi Cile Dir. BD BG so vksccniscccadcsediccen 15 
I oe. oak peor ediansceonasadedaess 75 en Oe TO OF Gn si onindinocgeckasvavess -10 
~~ | oe reo yee as Post Cards— 
ee ee eS eee eee 2.00 EE Ri ccooknctdnkaescisdshaaeaanbhee 10 
CE WIRE ooo bncacnicdcddessccaceescs 75 E AORZEM SEES... cccssccccnccccccecccccccosecs 1.00 
Captnin’s Field Notebook .........ccccccccesocvees 1.25 Single cards .......0200cceeeeeeeeseeeeeeeees 02 
First Aid Book— Posters— 
Ee Ne -50 Girl Scout poster (large) ......-+++eeeeeee005 25 
RR See ae 25 Girl Scout poster (small) ..........++.++0+++ -10 
Girl Guide Book of Games.............0...0000+ 50 Set of 7 Child Welfare Posters .............. 6.85 
Health Record Books, cach...........0.eeeeeeeeee .10 Single copies, each.........+..+-+0++00 0+: ses 300 
DE ear ise asta Aw siaiaanameaeseicn 1.090 Producing Amateur Entertainments, Helen Ferris.. 2.50 
Handbook, Cloth Board Cover.........ccccccccuce 1.00 Pe, OS nvnc5.ccnen0ensuuenunsenedkeceaedres 15 
Siete ME Mie 8... cn cnceuccccece "75 Sr i En rsccesuneauweckeasaven -10 
OIE inca candusonsscdessssees qs Seon Laws | 
Home Service Booklet, cach............00ceeeeees .10 Poster SiZ€ ........ ses eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees -— 
Nas cea a Fah Dak 1.00 Small size ....--..-.sseseeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ees $ 
* Introductory Training Course................... 15 Postcard Size ........+ sss seseeesersereeeeees MS 
Bésoonsement Garde ............ Ne RRMA 05 ona cacngse tae ewne need akan 1.50 
RETITLED 75 Lroop Management Course ...........++.++.++++ ‘75 
ee anes caccunnnstinensandanon -50 — Fe sonar Sere ree eveenecmen rtewenes 3.00 
Spirit of Girlhood, by Florence Howard. : Indiwid TR 4 
Patrol Register, each ..... eceneceveceseccccsoeces $o.15 Field. ed one gall Heacespaesaseseesseee “ 
Patrol System for Girl auitee. EMioknak kane edawaeren 25 ye oie her -ylllanalalae dale ceaeaaente ~ 
* Punched for Field Notebook. IG HF ik a6 idnsdsscnccascsceane 03 
Miscellaneous Equipment 
MN 55 5.608 bx08epsescxuaccceusnavexes | ee ee ne eee $3.25 
I at on ag an me eaeRa EAE o “ SD edt eee tee eae 
Blank 4 5 ( D euboegvoceeneeeeneceavdoeseoenes 4.50 
ankets—q-pound Grey .........0sseeeeeee seen ne On ee etmheenie 1.50 
DE <.0 1 iar wehnnt seek euenn wnesseindeesese 3.50 10K Gold, 2 to oo 
Braid—%4-inch wide, yard. ........ cc cece cece eeeee 10 »s Naame aaa ak tata citadel aii + 
FT BO ik skeen sce ccessansanenedncad 25 Rope, 4 ft. by 4 im. 21... eeeereeeeeeereneeeens 4 
10s—6 1 to set—douem sets.......ccceeececees 2.75 Lots of § or more, €ach.......+++seeesseeeees “80 
ig iced cdnwnsuissndncnaseeees 2.25 Guide, 15 ft., ring for belt.......+.2+02+02+00s .50 
Canteen, Aluminum ........0.ceceeeeseeeeeeeete 2.75 Serge, O. D., 54 im. wide, per yard..........0+00+ 4-75 
WU ikon ches piubbkb oka asawlUscnereshenens Be TN Ue, Se OE a in cies vcs ndcwacnasscensctas 25 
Compass, Plain ......0..esceeceeceecesceeceesees 1.00 IE ED Siva vnncaavducannckaésoedadian -50 
c Sn Dial... 00. s eee ce cece ee eeeeneeeeees oP EY... 6.55. scones eceunwawaennaombade .§0 
7 ‘ieeiies i Sa — NE in div nin'dd'6d<aeseeesncecnes 05 
EEE EIN ARE 75 Stockings, Cotton, sizes 8-11 ......seeeeeeeeeees -50 
ae Fe Be HN Fy 6 vai kn eo ic ccavicisesices DOD. Fe RE inne kiesndsiceceesansenevhenasinnne 1.25 
Iodine Antiseptic Pen, extra.........0.000000% $0 Transfer Seal 
sack csininasincscahcacin eat ane f Soham = 
Flashlights. Small size ..............ce+-eeeeees 1.35 gy Steet 15 
BUI oye ins cacakuceccouaescasoeceer 1.65 _Per dozen spools .......++sssseeseeeeeeeeees 8.28 
Handkerchiefs—Scout emblem: Uniform Make-Up Sets— 
MEE: Ss icdindensceesakackasdeuaaanbanns .40 Long Coat Uniform .......-..0ssseeeeeeeees 65 
BE facade shade eeesuesenanes 25 1 Long Coat Pattern 
I I 8 oa oi casi cacao ntdesscediowes 2.75 1 Pair Lapels Give pattern 
eee ee a ae eae 1.50 « Spool of Thread size 
Shoulder Protection Straps, per pair.......... 25 . Set of Buttons 
x Khaki, Official Scout, 36 in. wide............+. 35 Tene Piece Uniform ....ccegsccccccccccceces 80 
Heavy, for Officers, 28 in. wide...........5. 55 1 Short Coat Pattern 
RES © nth ccaccntccassdcusesneavcowasnuen 1.50 1 Skirt Pattern ‘ 
RRR ithaca Washo ease ace et niin 1.00 1 Pair Lapels Give pattern 
Mess Kit, No. 1 Aluminum, 6 pieces...........++: 3.50 1 Spool of Thread stu 
nO 6 0 5.00.00 006s accendececeenss 25 1 Set of Buttons 
Patterns— _ No make-up sets for middies and bloomers 
Coat, Skirt or Bloomers, 10-42 .......+00000++ 15 Whistles With he Chaar Rea er ae ee bse neknales oR ane .20 
Warhelh Geib. SG-GB occa cccscsccsessssseceses EG) NE PEs MIE Soi viddadicisscccaccteeesees 4.50 


Important Instructions for Ordering Equipment 
Scout equipment can be sold only upon written approval of a registered Captain. 


Cash must accompany all orders. 
Girl Scouts, Inc. 


All checks, drafts, or money orders should be made payable to the order of 


Girl Scout buttons, patterns and coat lapels are sold only when official khaki is purchased from National Head- 


quarters. 


Authorized department stores cannot sell any of the items marked with an x. 


Hats are not returnable. See order blank for size. 


Mail all Orders to 
Girl Scout National Supply Department 


189 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
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Where is this procession going? Where 
would it be going, on this page? To the 
AMERICAN GIRL Convention, of course. 
It’s all the style to have conventions, these 
days, so here is one of our own. Every 
reader of the magazine is personally in- 
vited. 

<> 

Room for you all? Of course! We 
shall go outdoors to a nice, long, grassy 
hill and those who are to speak in our 
Convention may stand at the top, where 
you all may hear. 

<> 

Our program is going to be very inter- 
esting, because every one on it is going 
to tell what she thinks of THE AMERICAN 
Girt. They have all said these same 
things in letters to the Editor, long be- 
fore this. But now that it is 
AMERICAN GiRL Convention 
time, we have persuaded the 
Editor to broadcast them all 
to you. 








> 
Every one shall have her 
turn—a representative of the 


Vv Girl Scouts, the Golden 
Eaglets, the Commissioners, 
the Local Directors, the Re- 


gional Directors, the Na- 
tional Board, our friends, 
the Librarians, and even 
the Editor. 


The Com- 
missioner 


Let every one have her 
turn—that is the Scout way isn’t it? 
<> 


Well, well, here is Helen Wilson come 
all the way from Troy, Missouri. You 
are looking splendidly, Helen. And that 
wrist watch on your arm is the one you 
won in the What-I-Wish-In-My-Maga- 
zine Contest, isn’t it? Helen, why do you 
take THE AMERICAN GIRL? 

<> 


Helen: “Because I think it is the best 
magazine I have ever read and I hope 
every Girl Scout likes it as well as I do. 
I like the stories in it very much.” Thank 
you, Helen. We are glad you came to 
our Convention. 


Golden Eaglets, have you a_ repre- 
sentative present? “Yes, Helen Galland 
of Brooklyn.” Splendid! Another Helen, 
why do you take THe AMERICAN GIRL? 

; , > 


Helen the Second: “Because THE 
AMERICAN GIRL is so interesting. When 
you ask me what I want in THe AMER- 
ICAN GIRL, I say ‘I want it the way it is 
now!’” Thank you, too, Golden Eaglet 
Helen Galland. You are going to try to 
some more subscribers, aren’t 


get us 
you? 





And our Captains? Of course we wish 
to hear from them. Here is Mrs. Willard 
King of Convent, New Jersey. Good 
morning, Mrs. King, are you glad you 
take THE AMERICAN GIRL? 

<> 


Mrs. Willard King: “Yes indeed, I 
find it useful to me in my work as 
Captain and I file away my copy each 
month. Then I can refer to it later for 
helpful ideas.” > 

Mrs. King, we know that if all our 
Captains could talk with you, they would 
be subscribers! Next on our program is 
the representative of our Commissioners. 
Mrs. Addie Brown Case, Commissioner 
of Syracuse, New York, you take THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, we see. 

> 


Mrs. Addie Brown Case: “Yes and I 
think that every day in every way, it is 
getting better and better.” Mrs. Case, 
we wish we might hear from every Com- 
missioner in the whole United States, if 
they all feel as you do. 

<> 


Yes, Local Directors, your turn is here. 
Miss Harriet Knickerbocker, Local Di- 
rector of Charleston, West Virginia, you 
helped THe AMERICAN GIRL so much in 
the Dayton-Charleston contest, we won- 
der what you think of the magazine. 

<> 


Miss Harriet Knickerbocker: “You 
must hear from yet another person how 
perfectly great it is! There is a carry- 
ing spirit running through the whole 
thing that will win many friends for 
the magazine.” 

< 

Miss Knickerbocker, if the Regional 
Directors agree with you, we shall cer- 
tainly dance for joy. Miss Dorris Hough, 
you are a Regional Director. Do you 
agree with Miss Knickerbocker? 

<> 


Miss Dorris Hough: “Indeed, Yes. 
THe AMERICAN Girt is a delight.” We 
value your opinion, Miss, Hough, because 
you certainly do know Scouting. 

<> 

We are especially honored today in 
having with us a 
member of the Na- 
tional Board and a 
most distinguished 
librarian. The repre- 
sentative of the Na- 
tional Board is Mrs. 
Julius Rosenwald of 
Chicago. And _ the 
distinguished librar- 
ian is Miss Mary 
Emogene Hazeltine, 
head of the Wiscon- 
sin Library School. 








Lf Ny 
The National 
Board 
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Mrs. Rosenwald, you are a_ sub- 
scriber to our magazine. What do you 
think of THE AMERICAN GIRL? Mrs. 
Rosenwald: “I think it is alert, interest- 
ing and splendidly organized.” 


<> 


Miss Hazeltine, you know our magazine. 
What have you to say to our Conven- 
tion? “I think all girls will enjoy it, 
Girl Scouts and 
others, too. And 
I wish I might 
have had it when 
I was a girl.” 

<> 

Dear me, here 
is the Editor at 
her typewriter 
and the tears are 
running down 
her cheeks. Your 
lips are smiling, 





The Editor 


Editor. So why the tears at the same 
time? 
<> 
Editor: “I am smiling because I am 


so happy about what the good friends 
of THE AMERICAN GiRL have said.” 
Then why the tears, Editor? “Because 
there are only 11,000 subscribers to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL and there are thousands 
and thousands more Scouts.” 
<> 
Editor, don’t cry! Don’t you know 
that the reason a great many Scouts do 
not take the magazine is because they 
don't as yet know about it? And don't 
you know that all those new members 
of the Earn-Your-Own Club are going 
to get many, many. subscriptions for 
Tne AMERICAN GIRL? 


<> 


Editor: (wiping away her tears): 
“Yes, that’s right. And now can't we 
have an AMERICAN GIRL Song?” 


<> 


Song Leader: This is to the tune of 
Marching through Georgia: 


Gather ’round, you jolly Scouts 
And raise a merry song, 
Come, subscribers tried 
And help us right along, 
Help us make our magazine 
Well-known from shore to shore, 

Let's make the Girl Scouts subscribers. 
Subscribe! Subscribe! 

Let everybody sing. 

Subscribe! Subscribe! 

It has a merry ring 

Take and read THE AMERICAN GIRL 
It's surely just the thing 

To make the Girl Scouts subscribers. 


and true, 


























Imagine Your Name on this Card 


Take a pencil. 


W rite it in for 
yourself. 


Doesn’t it look 


fine? 





Over 100 Girl Scouts 


have already received this card, appointing them Special 
American Girl Representatives, which means that over 
100 Girl Scouts are now earning money of their own. 


A Popular Plan 


The Earn-Your-Own Club is already 
very popular among the Girl Scouts. 
Two days after we first told about it, 
in the April issue, the first girls joined. 
Its members are alert, responsible Girl 
Scouts who are earning money by 
securing subscriptions to THE AMER- 


ICAN GIRL. 


The American Girl, 
189 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 


Earn-Your-Own Club. 





The Earn-Your-Own Club, 


I, too, wish to earn my own money. 


ee NEE 5 ois bu sews 


BE BOE ME vic sin acess 


Join the Earn-Your-Own-Club 


You, too, can be a member. This is 
what you do. Fill out the coupon 
below or write us a letter asking for 
information. We will send you a card 
like the one at the top of this page. And 
you can earn money for yourself on 
every subscription to THE AMERICAN 


GIRL that you obtain. 


Please send me information about the 


rrr er ee eee ee ee ee ee ee 2 
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W hat Is the First Thing You Do in Camp? 


You get into uniform 

And Why? 

Because the Girl Scout camp uniform is designed to meet your camp 
needs. It is comfortable. It does not pull or bind you anywhere. It per- 
mits ease of movement, when wearing a camp uniform, you may walk, 
climb, jump, squeeze under fences and do all the things that make camp 
so delightful a place—things you cannot do in dresses. 

It is durable. The hard flat weave of khaki does not snag or tear 
easily. It is practical in color; it blends with the landscape; it does not 
show dirt; it washes easily. 

It is official, it is Scouty. It is reasonable in cost. 


Bloomers 10-18 $2.00 


Middy 75 Ski 2.50 
Order from 
NATIONAL SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


GIRL SCOUTS, INC 
189 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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